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I      Epic  in  general- 

A)  Descriptive  definition  and  expansion  according 
to  Bossu. 

B)  Scientific  definition  and  expansion  according 
to  Aristotle. 

1)  Framev/ork:    (Aristotle's  definition). 

2)  Machinery: 

a)  Episodes  are  a  necessary  part  of 
Epic  Action,  which  must  have  four 
qualifications : 

1)  Unity 

2)  Integrity 

3)  Importance 

4)  Duration 

b)  "Epic  admits  of  many  episodes  which 

serve : 

1)  To  fill  in  pauses  in  action 

2)  To  diversify  interest 

3)  To  delay  denouement 

4)  To  relieve  mental  strain 

5)  As  plots  of  many  tragedies"  (1) 

II    Epic  in  particular 

A)  1)        Iliad  answers  the  descriptive  definition  of  Bossu, 

2)  Odyssey    answers  the  descriptive  definition  of  Bossu, 

3)  Aeneid  ansv/ers  the  descriptive  definition  of  Bossu, 

B)  l)a)     Iliad  answers  to  fram.ework  of  Aristotle. 

b)  Odyssey  answers  to  framework  of  Aristotle. 

c)  Aeneid  ansv/ers  to  framev/ork  of  Aristotle. 


(1)      S.  A.  Butcher  -  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Pine  Arts 

2nd  Ed.  London  1898 
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2)  Machinery 


a)      Episodes  are  a  necessary  part  of  Epic  Action 
which  must  have  four  qualif ications : - 

1)  Episodes  of  the  Iliad  have  these 
four  qualifications: 

a)  Unity 

b)  Integrity 

c )  Importance 

d)  Duration 

2)  Episodes  of  the  Odyssey  have  these 
four  qualifications: 

a)  Unity 

b)  Integrity 

c)  Importance 

d)  Duration 

3)  Episodes  of  the  Aeneid  have  these 
four  qualifications: 

a)  Unity 

b)  Integrity 

c)  Importance 

d)  Duration 


b)      Epic  admits  of  many  episodes  v^hich  serve: 

(     Iliad  -  2  episodes 

1)  To  fill  in  pauses  of  action ( Odyssey  -  2  episodes 

(  Aeneid  -  2  episodes 

2)  To  diversify  interest  (     Iliad  -  2  episodes 

jOdyssey  -  2  episodes 

(  Aeneid  -  2  episodes 

'z  \  m    J  -I       J  (     Iliad  -  2  episodes 

3)  To  delay  denouement  (Odyssey  -  2  episodes 

(  Aeneia  -  2  episodes 

/I  \  m«  ^  -.     ^     ,         (     Iliad  -  2  episodes 

4;  To  relieve  mental  strain       (Odyssey  -  2  episodes 


Aeneia  -  2  episodes 


5)  As  plots  of  many  tragedies  \     Hiad  -  2  episodes 

'Odyssey  -  2  episodes 
Aeneia  -  2  episodes 
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C)  ComDarisons. 

(Achilles 

1)  Characters  of  Principals  (Odysseus 

(Aeneas 

2)  Vyomen  Characters 


3)  Gods  and  Goddesses 

4)  Poems  themselves 


(Iliad 
(Odyssey  - 
( 

(Aeneid  - 


for  all  Greece 
for  the  individual 
city  -  state 
glorification  of 
Rome 


III  Vergilian  modifications  and  additions. 


1)  Visit  to  the  Underworld 


2)  Funeral  Games 


3)  Shields  of  Achilles  and  Aeneas 


\ 
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I        Epic  in  general 

A)  Descriptive  definition  and  expansion  according 

to  Bossu: 

"The  Epic  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art  to  form 
the  manners  by  such  instruments  as  are  disguised  under 
the  allegories  of  some  one  important  action,  which  is 
related  in  verse,  after  a  probable,  diverting  and  sur- 
prising manner. (2)"     This  descriptive  definition  of  the 
epic  contains  the  essential  elements  of  the  epic  as 
defined  by  Aristotle,  which  will  be  shown  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs,  but  it  is  of  interest  here 
to  show  hov/  the  Epic  obtained  its  widespread  in- 
fluence, because  of  its  relation  to  four  branches 
of  popular  knowledge,  namely,  its  relation  to 
History,  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Fable  and  the  Poem. 
It  is  related  to  history  because  it  relates  one 
m.ain  action,  interwoven  by  subsidiary  actions, 
but  in  history,  these  actions  are  singular  and 
true,  while  in  the  epic,  these  actions  are  not 
singular  and  are  invented.     It  has  a  necessary 
relation  to  moral  Philosophy,  since  both  the  one 
and  the  other  instruct  men  in  their  morals,  but 
the  action  and  the  allegories  which  are  proper 
toh-t,  is  the  cause  why  properly  speaking,  it  is 
not  moral  Philosophy,  although  it  may  be  styled 
a  species  of  it.     But  it  belongs  altogether  to 


(2)  Bossu  -  Treatise  of  the  Epick  Poem  -  2  vols.  2nd  Ed.  London 

1719 
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the  Poerri  and  the  Fable  since  it  is  properly 
and  truly  a  Poem  and  a  Fable,  and  it  is  only 
distinguished  from  other  poems  and  fables  as 
several  species,  which  equally  partake  of  the 
same  "genus"  are  distinguished  from  one  another. 
Besides  the  definition  does  exactly  include  both, 
since  the  Poem  is  a  Discourse  in  Verse  and  the 
Fable  is  a  Discourse  invented  to  form  mens' 
morals  by  instructions  disguised  under  the 
allegories  of  an  action, 

B)      Aristotle,  in  his  manifold  genius  and  diversified  talents, 
in  his  "Poetics"  crystallizes  the  essence  of  the  epic  in 
the  following  definition: 
1)  "That  poetic  imitation  which  is  narrative  in 
form  and  which  employs  a  single  metre,  having 
for  its  subject  a  single  action  v/hole  and  com- 
plete, with  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end; (3) 
that  the  beginning  and  end  must  be  brought 
within  a  single  view, (4)  that  the  character 
celebrated  must  be  a  lofty  type  and  constantly 
persecuted,   (5)  that  in  development  of  both  plot 
and  characters,  the  poem  should  present  per- 
m-anent  truths  rather  than  actual  realities ."( 6 ) 

2)  Machinery 

a)     "Episodes  are  necessary  parts  of  the  epic 
action,  extended  by  probable  circumstances ." (7 ) 

(3)  Aristotle's  Poetics  XXIII        (6)  Aristotle's  Poetics  XXV 

(4)  "  "        XXIV  (7)  Bossu  op  cit 

(5)  "  "  XV 
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"There  are  four  qualifications  in  the  epic  action; 
the  first  is  its  unity,  the  second,  its  integrity, 
the  third,  its  ir.portance  and  the  fourth,  its 
duration."  (8) 


a)  To  make  use  of  no  episodes  but 
what  arises  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  action. 

h)  To  unite  these  episodes  as  cause 
and  effect. 

c)  Never  to  finish  any  episodes  so  as 
to  constitute  it,  an  entity  in  it- 
self but  make  it  dependent  on  the 
others . 


It  should  be  entire,  perfect,  complete 
and  for  this  purpose  it  must  have  a 
beginning,  middle  and  end. 

a)  Beginning  -  the  causes  and  designs 
which  one  takes  for  doing  an  action. 

b)  Middle  -  the  effects  of  these  causes 
and  the  difficulties  that  are  met 
with,  in  the  execution  of  these  designs. 

c)  End  -  the  unravelling  and  resolution 
of  these  difficulties. 


1)  "There  are  two  such  ends -the  one  simple 
and  the  other  complex.  The  simple 
actions  are  such  as  end  without  a  dis- 
covery or  a  peripetia-The  complex 


have  either  a  discovery  or  a  perinetia 
or  both."    (9)  .  ^ 


1)  Unity; - 


Three  things  are  necessary: 


2)     Integrity; - 


(8) 
(9) 


Bossu 
Bossu 


op  cit 
op  cit 
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3  Importance; 

A  person  is  more  affected  by  what  he  sees  than 
what  he  hears  and  since  the  epic  poem  is  an 
P  oration,  the  poet  is  under  great  obligation 

to  choose  for  his  subject,  a  great,  noble  and 
important  action.  It  may  be  important  in  two 
ways . 

1)  Either  of  itself  independent  from  him  who 
executes  it. 

2)  Or  by  the  quality  of  the  persons  of  whom 
the  poet  makes  use. 

4.  Duration: 

Epic  requires  a  longer  time  than  tragedy  to 
give  leisure  to  the  habits,  if  good,  to  sink 
deep  into  the  minds  and  souls  of  the  readers, 
or  to  be  rooted  thence  if  bad. 
Aristotle  says, "The  manners  of  the  characters 
are  either  violent  and  strong,  or  calm  and 
sedate  and  soft." (10)     The  first  cannot  last 
as  long  as  the  second.    Hence  the  more  violence 
any  action  has  the  less  time  it  ought  to  last. 


Op  cit  Poetics        Chap  15 
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b)        "The  epic  being  of  wider  compass  than  the  drama, 
can  admit  many  episodes  which  serve  to  fill  in  the 
pauses  of  action,  or  diversify  interest.   (ll)They  give 
embellishment  and  variety  (12)  to  the  narrative.  The 
epic  moreover  advances  slowly  and  introduces  retarding 
interest,--  incidents  by  which  the  denouement  is 
delayed,  and  the  mental  strain  for  the  time  relieved, 
only  to  be  intensified  again  when  the  climax  comes. 
Further  owing  to  the  number  of  minor  actions,  the  epic, 
while  keeping  its  essential  unity,  contains  the  plots 
of  many  tragedies,    (13)  whereas  drama  rejects  this  multi- 
plicity of  incidents;  it  is  of  closer  tissue,  pressing 
forward  to  an  end  which  controls  its  entire  structure. 
By  the  very  conditions  also  of  dramatic  representation, 
a  play  cannot,  except  through  the  mouth  of  messengers 
or  by  similar  means,  place  before  us  other  than  successive 
events.     The  epic  by  virtue  of  its  narrative  form,  can 
describe  actions  that  are  sim.ultaneous .   (14)  Thus  the 
Odyssey  after  a  long  interval,  resumes  the  main  story, 
v/hich  had  been  left  in  suspense;   simultaneous  and 
collateral  incidents  are  narrated  with  much  fullness 
of  detail,  and  the  scattered  threads  bound  together  in 
the  unity  of  a  single  and  accelerating  action." (15) 
1)     to  fill  in  pauses  of  action:   On  various 

occasions  dioring  the  unfolding  of  the  action 
of  the  epic,  periods  occur  which  demand  the 
passage  of  time  before  the  subsequent  action 

 occurs  J.  eg.  the  sending;  of  a  messenger,  and  

(11)  Op  cit  Aristotle's  Poetics  -  Chap  23 

(12)  "  "  "  "  "23 

(13)  "  "  "  "  "  IB 

(14)  "  "                "  "  "  24 
(15)  "  "  S. A. Butcher  pp  280-1 
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the  waiting  or  pause  until  his  return  with 
the  news  which  will  influence  the  action 
to  come.    During  the  pause  an  episode  may 
be  used  to  fill  in  the  supposedly  elapsed 
time. (16) 

2)  to  diversify  interest  -  the  hearers  of  the 
epic,  which  was  meant  originally  to  be  re- 
cited and  not  read,  would  soon  become  bored 
and  restless  if  no  change  in  the  type  of 
embellishment  was  given  to  them.  Aristotle 
concisely  explains  this  with  the  statement  - 
"For  sameness  of  incident  soon  produces 
satiety." (17) 

3)  to  delay  denouem.ent  -  A  scene  may  occur 
whose  passage  in  actual      reality  would 
occupy  no  more  than  a  fev/  minutes,  eg. 
Achilles  pursuit  of  Hector  around  the  walls 
of  Troy,  an  action  in  itself  quickly  over, 
yet  its  short  -  livedness  is  extended  or  pro- 
longed by  descriptive  episodes  etc.,  which  for 
the  moment  delay  the  telling  of  Hector's  death. 

4)        to  relieve  mental  strain  -  an  object  can  stand  , 
just  so  much  pressure,  and  no  more  -  a  human 
mind  can  endure  the  stress  of  emotions  to  just 

^  such  a  point  as  it  will  by  sheer  force  of  its 

emotions  turn  aside  from  the  story  being  told. 
Hence  the  use  of  an  epi^sode  as  a  sort  of  in- 

 tellectual  prop  to    raise  the  weight  of  

(16)     S.  A.  Butcher  -  Op  cit    p  280 

/  T  f?  \     II      n  11  II  II      II        II  ,  . 
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spiritual  strain  from  the  mind  and  to  allov/ 
the  mind  to  relax, 
5)  As  plots  of  many  tragedies  -  although  in  their 

nature  many  of  the  episodes  related  in  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer,  and  in  the  Aeneid 
of  Vergil  might  serve  for  the  fomdation  of  the 
construction  of  tragic  drama,  the  fact  remains 
that  few  tragedies  may  lay  claim  to  an  original 
or  direct  descent  from  Homer  and  Vergil  -  "And 
perhaps  this  is  a  good  place  to  ansv^er  the  ques- 
tion why  the  stories  were  not  taken  or  were  so 
rarely  taken  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  but 
rather  from  less  known  epics  -  less  known  to  us 
because  they  have  perished  and  less  admired  in 
antiquity.     Probably  -  for  only  a  probable  answer 
can  be  given  -  because  the  two  great  epics  were 
so  well  told  and  so  universally  admired.  The 
tragic  plot  needed  a  good  deal  of  freedom  in  the 
details;  fitting  to  dramatic  form  required  not  a 
few  changes.     The  characters  themselves  could 
be  transferred  without  difficulty  and  with  a 
certain  advantage  -  they  were  familiar  to  every- 
one*-«--i«--J«--x--X";frvt-x--:8--«'--«'-But  if  a  story  was  told  in  detail 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  it  wras  perilous  to  set  up 
a  nev/  version  that  must  inevitably  enter  into 
rivalry  with  a  master  hand,  -  with  a  version  well- 
known  and  almost  consecrated.     The  tragic  poet 
would  subject  him.self  to  a  competition  too  dangerous. 


mi 
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A  Greek  tragedian  found  it  more  promising  to 
get  plots  from  sources  that  permitted  greater 
freedom  and  offered  a  better  hope  of  surpassing 
the  original." (18)     The  three  leading  Greek 
tragedians  did  go  to  the  works  of  Homer  for  a 
few  of  their  plots,  as  was  natural.  Vergil  offers 
proof  in  his  Aeneid  that  episodes  might  serve  as 
the  plots  of  tragedies,  -  not  because  later  Latin 
tragedians  took  their  plots  from  his  Aeneid,- (as 
a  matter  of  fact,  Seneca,  who  followed  Vergil, 
took  his  plots  exclusively  from  the  Greek  tragedians, 
Euripides  and  Sophocles)  but  because  Vergil  himself 
made  use  of  the  tragic  drama  of  the  Greeks,  using 
two  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  and  condensing  them 
into  episodes,  -  the  Hecuba  and  Andromache  of 
Euripides . 


(18)     Goodell  -  Athenian  Tragedy-  pp-139-40  New  Haven  1920 
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II        Epic  in  particular. 

A)     1)     Homer  in  writing  the  Iliad  undertook  a  subject 
by  which  he  might  form  the  manners  of  men.    He  selected 
the  wrath  of  Achilles  as  his  main  action  and  he  supple- 
mented this  with  many  episodes.     For  his  moral  truth 
and  instruction  he  has  taken  the  follov/ing  precept:  That 
a  misunderstanding  between  those  of  the  same  party  ex- 
poses them  to  the  insults  of  their  enemies  and  their 
own  ruin,  and  that  concord  preserves  and  renders  them 
victorious . 

The  metre  chosen  by  Homer  v/as  the  heroic  -  It 
is  best  adopted  to  the  writing  of  a  long  narrative.  Be- 
cause it  is  stately  and  impressive,  it  most  readily  as- 
m.its  the  use  of  strange  words  and  metaphors,  for  in  its 
tolerance  of  forms  that  are  out  of  the  ordinary,  narrative 
poetry  goes  beyond  other  kinds, 

"  The  epic  must  be  rendered  probable  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Time,  Place  and  Persons,  that  is  to  say  the 
author  must  seek  for  some  persons  already  known  by  history 
or  some  other  ways,  by  v/hom  he  may,  with  probability  repre- 
sent the  personages  of  the  fable.     Homer  has  made  choice 
of  the  seige  of  Troy  and  feigned  that  this  action  happened 
there.     He  has  given  the  name  of  Achilles  to  the  valiant 
and  angry  phantom,  that  of  Agamemnon  to  his  general,  that 
of  Hector  to  the  enemy's  commander  and  other  names  to 
the  rest  as  seen  in  the  poem. 

It  is  necessary  to  extend  the  moral  of  the  poem 
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by  necessary  consequences.     So  it  is  in  the  Iliad. 
It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  a  good  understanding 
ought  always  be  maintained  among  confederates,  it 
is  likewise  very  material  to  knov/  that  if  there 

K  happens  any  division  great  care  be  taken  that  it  be 

kept  from  the  enemy's  knowledge,  so  that  they  being 
ignorant  of  the  advantage  may  not  venture  to  make 
use  of  it.     Secondly,  when  this  concord  is  but 
counterfeit,  and  only  in  appearance,  one  ought  never 
to  press  the  enemy  too  closely,  nor  oblige  them  to 
make  use  of  all  their  forces; for  this  would  show 
the  weakness  that  ought  to  be  concealed  from  them. 

The  episode  of  Patroclus  (19)  furnishes  us,  even 
to  admiration,  with  these  two  instructions.    For  when 
he  appeared  in  the  armor  of  Achilles,  the  Trojans  who 
took  him.  for  Achilles  himself,  now  reconciled  and 
united  with  Agamemnon,  gave  ground  and  quitted  their 
advantage  over  the  Greeks.     But  Patroclus  who  should 
have  been  contented  with  this  success  presses  on  Hec- 
tor too  closely,  who  discovers  that  it  was  not  the 
true  Achilles  that  was  clad  in  his  armor  but  a  much 
weaker  hero.     Hector  kills  him  and  regains  the  ad- 
vantages \^hich  the  Trojans  had  lost  on  the  belief 
that  Achilles  was  reconciled."  * 

^  When  there  is  a  s ingle -m.indedness  of  purpose 

in  a  long  poem  such  as  the  epic,  and  when  this  single 

(19)     Iliad  Xv 
*      Bossu      Op.  Cit. 
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truth  is  constantly  and  insistently  "before  the  minds 
of  the  people,  they  v/ill  unconsciously  resent  its 
repetition.     Hence,  Homer  in  embellishing  his  nmin 
theme  "by  the  use  of  episodes,  does  not  wish,  thereby, 
to  conceal  his  lesson  but  rather  wishes  to  divert 
momentarily  the  attention  of  his  auditors  and  so 
restrain  the  lesson  from  being  placed  in  an  iindue 
prominence  which  might  irk  his  hearers. 
2)         "  The  plot  of  the  Odyssey  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  manner:     A  king  absent  from  his  country 
visits  the  courts  of  several  princes  where  he  learns 
the  customs  of  different  nations,     p'rom  this  there 
naturally  arises  a  vast  number  of  differences,  of  dan- 
gers, of  passages  that  are  very  useful  for  a  political 
instruction.     But  on  the  other  hand  this  absence  gives 
way  to  disorders  which  happen  in  his  ovni  kingdom  and 
which  end  only  with  his  return  there." 

As  in  the  Iliad,  as  is  common  in  all  epic. 
Homer  has  made  use  of  the  hexameter  for  his  Odyssey. 

The  Odyssey  contains  the  unity  of  time,  place 
and  person,  according  to  the  requisites  of  epic  poetry. 
Homer  has  taken  for  the  foundation  not  the  departure 
of  a  prince  from  his  own  country  nor  his  voluntary  stay 
^P^^  in  any  other  place,  but  his  return  and  this  retiirn 

hindered  against  his  will.     Homer  feigned  all  this 


Bossu 


Op.Cit. 
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action,  allowing  his  hero  a  great  many  years  because 
he  stood  in  need  of  so  many  to  instruct  him  in  pru- 
dence and  policy.     The  poet  took  as  his  hero,  Odysseus, 
King  of  the  island  of  Ithaca,  the  hero  who  must  be 
sage  and  prudent. 

In  his  episodes.  Homer  inserted  many  excellent 
advices  to  extend  moral  truths  to  his  hearers. 

1)  Not  to  suffer  oneself  to  be  led  away  by  the 
seeming  charms  of  an  idle  and  lazy  life  to 
which  the  sirens'  songs  invite  men. (20) 

2)  Hot  to  suffer  oneself  to  be  sensualized  by 
pleasures,  like  those  who  were  changed  into 
brutes  by  Circe. (21) 

3)  Not  to  intrude  into  the  mysteries  of  govern- 
ment v;hich  the  leader  keeps  secret  to  him- 
self.    This  is  represented  by  the  winds; 
shut  up  in  a  bull-hide  into  which  the  miser- 
able companions  of  Odysseus  were  so  foolish 
as  to  pry. (22 ) 

3)  Vergil  in  v/riting  the  Aeneid  has  looked  to  the 

Iliad  for  his  subject.    He  has  shovm  a  great  empire 
ruined,  of  which  his  hero  was  in  no  fault  and  this  very 
empire  more  gloriously  reestablished  by  the  virtue  and 
good  conduct  of  his  hero.     The  action  of  the  v/hole  poem 
hinges  on  Divine  Yvill  which  is  cognizant  of  fate  and  in 


(20)  Od.  XII 

(21)  Od.  X 

(22)  Od.  X 
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perfect  union  with  it,  as  overruling  all  lower 
impulses,  divine  or  human,  tov/ards  the  realization  of 
the  appointed  end. 

To  Vergil  went  the  honor  of  perfecting  the 
hexameter,  "By  elaboration  of  periodic  structure,  by 
constant  variation  of  stress  and  praise,  by  avoidance 
of  tripping  runs  and  heavy  masses,  innumerable 
syntactical  devices  he  made  a  stubborn  material, 
flexible  and  supple,  he  gave  the  language  a  new 
music."  (23) 

"  V.hen  the  model  of  his  poem  was  framed 
Vergil  had  then  to  look  into  history  or  some  authentic 
fables  for  a  hero  whose  name  he  might  borrow.  In 
Roman  History  Vergil  did  not  meet  with  a  prince  who 
could  Vi/ith  any  probability  keep  up  the  character  of 
his  chief  personage..    So  Vergil  took  Horace's  advice, 
"tuque  rectius  lliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus,  quam 
si  proferres  ignora  indie taque  primus"    (24)  and  had  re- 
course to  a  hero  of  the  Iliad,  Aeneas.     And  that  he 
might  make  this  stranger  conform  to  the  religion  of 
the  Romans,  he  has  feigned  that  the  hero  came  hither 
from  Troy  to  bring  into  Italy  all  the  ceremonies  and 
settle  these  gods  there  v/hich  ever  since  have  been 
observed  and  adored,"  * 


(23)  Vergil  and  His  Meaning  -  J.  VJ.  Mackail  -  Boston 

(24)  Horace  Ars  Poetica  128-30 
Bossu        Op.  Git. 


B)  1        a.      "Homer  took  for  the  foundation  of  his 
poem  this  great  truth-;  That  a  misunderstanding 
between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  their  ov/n  states.  - 
"I  sing,"  says  he  "the  anger  of  Achilles,  so  per- 
nicious to  the  Grecians,  and  the  cause  of  so  many 
heroes'  deaths  occasioned  by  tne  discord  and  parting 
of  Agamemnon  and  this  Prince."  (25) 

As  for  the  metre.  Epic  poetry  has  appropriated 
the  heroic   (hexam.eter  verse)  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ence.    Of  all  the  metres,  the  heroic,  is  the  statliest 
and  most  impressive. 

The  beginning  of  the  action  of  the  Iliad  de- 
notes the  arousing  of  Achilles'  anger  because  Agamem- 
non compelled  him  to  yield  Briseis,  a  captive  maiden 
who  had  fallen  to  Achilles  as  his  share  of  the  spoils 
of  war;     the  middle  shows  the  effects  of  this  passion, 
the  deaths  of  so  may  illustrious  men,  among  them 
patroclus;  vi/hile  the  end  is  the  reconciliation  of 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon  after  both  had  agreed  that 
fate  had  been  the  cause  of  their  quarrel. 

"Several  princes  independent  of  one  another, 
were  united  against  a  common  enemy.    Agamemnon,  whom 
they  had  elected  their  general  offers  an  affront, 
to  the  m.ost  valiant  of  all  the  confederates,  Achilles, 
This  offended  prince  was  so  far  provoked  that  he 
withdrew  and  refused  to  fight  for  the  common  cause. 
This  misunderstanding  gives  the  enemy  so  much  ad- 


(25)       Bossu    Bk.I  Chap.  VIII       Op  Git 
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vantage,  that  the  confederates  are  very  near  quitting 
their  design,  very  dishonorably.     Achilles,  himself, 
who  is  withdrawn  is  not  exempt  from  sharing  in  the 
misfortune  he  has  brought  upon  his  allies.  Having 
permitted  his  intimate  friend,  Patroclus,  to  succor 
them  in  a  great  necessity,  this  friend  is  killed  by 
the  enemy's  general.  Hector,     Thus  being  both  made 
v/iser  at  their  own  cost,  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  are 
reconciled,  and  then  the  valiant  prince  A.chilles  gets 
the  victory  and  revenges  his  own  wrong  by  killing  with 
his  own  hand.  Hector  who  had  been  the  death  of  his 
friend."  (26) 

b)  "The  truth  underlying  the  Odyssey  is  that 

to  a  person  v/ho  is  in  authority,  two  virtues  are 
necessary.  Prudence  to  order  and  Care  to  put  in 
execution  the  orders  he  has  given.     The  prudence  of 
a  governor  is  acquired  only  by  a  long  experience  in 
all  sorts  of  affairs  and  by  an  acquaintance  with  all 
the  different  forms  of  governments  and  states.  The 
care  of  the  execution  does  not  suffer  him  who  has 
ordered  it,  to  rely  on  others  but  it  requires  his  own' 
presence;  and  the  kings  who  are    absent  from  their  own 
states  are  in  danger  of  losing  them  and  thus  pave  the 
way  to  great  disorders."  (27) 

The  beginning  of  the  action  is  when  the  first 
of  opposing  misfortunes  falls  upon  Odysseus  i.e.  -  on 


(26)  Bossu    -  Bk  I    Chap  VIII  Op.cit 

(27)  Bossu    -  Bk  I     Chap    X        "  " 
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the  island  of  Ogygia  "where  the  crafty  Calypso  dwells." 
The  middle  includes  all  the  misfortunes  he  endured, i ,e . , 
the  adventures  with  the  Cyclops,  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
etc.,  and  all  the  disorders  at  home,  i.e.,  the  suitors. 
The  end  pictures  the  reconciliation  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope, 
his  wife,  the  slaying  of  the  suitors,  and  the  reinstating 
of  Odysseus  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  his  kingdom, 

"A  prince  has  been  obliged  to  forsake  his  native 
country  and  to  head  an  army  of  his  subjects  in  a  foreign 
expedition.     Having  gloriously  performed  this  enterprise 
he  was  marching  home  again,  and  thither  would  have  con- 
ducted all  his  subjects.     But  despite  all  his  attempts 
to  reach  home  there  are  tempests  which  stop  him  on  the 
way,  for  several  years  together,  and  cast  him  upon 
several  countries  very  different  from  one  another  as 
to  their  manners  and  governments.     In  the  dangers 
into  which  he  stumbles,  his  companions,  not  always 
following  his  orders,  perished  through  their  own 
faults.     The  noblemen  of  his  own  country  abuse  his 
absence  and  raise  no  small  disorder  at  home.  They 
consume  his  estate  and  conspire  to  make  away  with  his 
son,  and  they  would  constrain  his  wife  to  choose  one 
of  them  for  a  husband.     They  indulge  themselves  so  much 
the  more  because  they  had  been  persauded  Odysseus  would 
never  return.     But  at  length  he  returns  and  disclosing 
himself  to  his  son  and  others  who  were  loyal  to  him,  he 
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is  an  eye  witness  to  the  insolence  of  his  enemies, 
punishes  them  according  to  their  desserts  and  thus 
restores  to  the  island,  that  tranquillity  and  repose 
to  which  it  had  been  a  stranger  during  his  absence (28 ) 
c)  "The  following  m.axi!n  serves  for  the  foundation 

of  the  Aeneid  -  That  the  great  revolutions  which  happen 
in  states  are  brought  about  by  the  appointment  and  will 
of  the  gods,  that  those  who  opposed  them  are  impious 
and  have  been  punished  according  to  their  demerits  - 
for  heaven  never  forgets  to  protect  the  heroes  of 
which  it  makes  choice,  to  carry  on  and  execute  its 
great  designs (29) 

The  beginning  of  the  action  is  the  taking  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks  and  the  election  of  Aeneas  as  king 
of  the  Trojans  in  place  of  the  slain  Priam.     The  middle 
contains  the  shipping  off  of  Aeneas,  his  voyage,  the 
battles  and  all  the  obstacles  with  which  he  met.  The 
end  comprehends  the  deaths  of  Amata  and  Turnus,  the 
change  of  Juno's  mind  and  the  terms  of  peace  which 
contained  all  that  Aeneas  desired  for  his  establish- 
ment • 

"The  gods  preserve  a  prince  amidst  the  ruin 
of  a  mighty  state,  and  make  choice  of  him  to  be  the 
maintainor  of  their  religion  and  establisher  of  a  more 

(28)  Bossu      I  Chap  x 

(29)  Bossu      I  Chap  XI 


Op  cit. 
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great  and  glorious  empire  than  the  first.     This  very 
hero  is  elected  king  by  the  consent  of  those  who  had 
escaped  the  universal  rack  of  that  kingdom.     He  con- 
ducts them  through  territories  from  v;hence  his  ancestors 
came,  and  on  the  way  instructed  himself  in  all  that 
was  necessary  for  a  king,  a  priest  and  the  founder  of 
a  monarchy.    He  arrives  and  finds  likewise  in  this  new 
country,  the  gods  and  men  alike  disposed  to  entertain 
him  and  to  allow  him  subjects  and  territories.    But  a 
neighboring  prince  blinded  by  ambition  and  jealousy 
could  not  see  the  justice  and  the  orders  of  heaven, 
but  opposes  the  establishment  of  this  prince  and  is 
assisted  by  the  valor  of  a  king  whose  cruelty  and 
impiety  had  divested  him  of  his  states  -  This  opposi- 
tion and  the  war  to  which  this  pious  stranger  v/as 
forced,  renders  his  establishment  more  just  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  and  more  glorious  by  overcoming 
and  cutting  off  his  enemies," (30 


(30)  Bossu      Bk.I    Chap  XI      Op  cit 
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2)  Machinery 

a)  Episodes 

1        Duel  betv/een  Menelaus  and  Paris  II.  Bk.  Ill 

In  an  effort  to  end  the  war  Paris  and  Menelaua 
consent  to  meet  in  formal  combat  betv/een  the  opposing 
hosts.    Helen  and  the  wealth  she  brought  with  her  were 
to  be  the  prize  and  thus  the  long  war  was  to  reach  its 
termination.     The  Greeks  accept  the  proposal  and  a 
truce  is  agreed  upon  that  sacrifices  may  be  made  on 
either  side  for  victory  and  the  duel  proceed.  When 
these  are  made  the  duel  begins.     Paris  throws  his 
spear  -  it  strikes  but  fails  to  penetrate  the  shield 
of  Menelaus.     Menelaus  then  breaks  his  blade  on  the 
helmet  of  the  Trojan,  seizes  him  by  the  horsehair 
crest  and  drags  him  to  the  Grecian  lines.  But 
Aphrodite  touches  the  chin  strap  of  Paris'  head- 
piece so  that  it  breaks  and  leaves  the  futile  hel- 
met in  the  victor's  hand.     Then  wrapping  her  favorite 
in  a  midst,  the  goddess  bears  him  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  furious  Meneluas,   (and)  laying  him  safe  in  Helen's 
chamber. 

The  Greeks  claim  the  victory  and  v/ith  justice. 
The  Trojans  then  and  there  would  have  yielded  Helen 
and  her  wealth  and  the  fate  of  Troy  might  have  been 
averted  had  it  not  been  for  the  machinations  of  the 
Goddesses  Juno  and  Minerva.     These  could  not  bear 
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the  hated  city  to  escape.     Prompted  by  the  insidious 
urging  of  Minerva,  one  of  the  Trojans,  Pandarus ,  breaks 
the  truce  -  he  shoots  his  arrow  full  at  the  heart  of 
Menelaus.     Minerva  of  course  deflects  the  fatal  shaft. 
But  the  treachery  has  accomplished  its  purpose  and  the 
war  is  reopened  with  fresh  bitterness, 

2)  The  Killing  of  the  wooers.  (Od.  XXII) 

Penelope  has  at  length  decided  to  choose  a  husband 
from  among  the  suitors.     She  promised  to  marry  the  man 
who  on  the  feast  of  the  God  Apollo,  should  draw  the  bow 
of  Odysseus  and  send  an  arrow  through  the  holes  in  twelve 
axe  blades,  set  up  in  a  row.     in  the  trial  of  the  bow 
none  of  the  suitors  could  drav;  it.     Meanwhile  Odysseus 
had  revealed  himself  to  Eumaeus  and  Philoetius,  a  neat- 
herd.    The  latter  barred  and  fastened  the  outer  gates 
of  the  court,  the  former  bid  Eurycleia,  Telemachus » 
old  nurse,  bar  the  doors  of  the  wom.en's  chambers  which 
lead  out  of  the  hall.     Odysseus  seized  the  bow  in  his 
hands  and  having  strung  it,  sent  the  arrow  through  the 
axe  blades.     Then  aided  by  Telemachus,  Philoetius  and 
Eumaeus  he  slaughtered  all  the  wooers. 

3)  Juturna  and  Turnus  (  Aen.  XII  ) 

Juno  saw  that  Turnus  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life  and  so  called  upon  his  goddess  sister  Juturna  to 
aid  him.    Juturna  beloved  of  Jupiter  is  the  only  goddess 
to  whom  Juno  does  not  grudge  the  affection  of  her  consort. 
Thus  informed  of  her  brother's  danger  Juturna  began  to 
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take  an  active  part  in  the  story.     She  upset  the 
arrangements  which  the  Romans  and  Rutulians  had 
made  to  end  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between 
Aeneas  and  Turnus .     Taking  the  shape  and  form  of 
earner tus,  an  illustrious  and  brave  leader,  she 
aroused  the  Rutulians  to  fight.     Led  by  Turnus  they 
rushed  against  the  enemy,  raising  havoc.     The  Tro- 
jans recovered  themselves  and  lead  by  Aeneas  entered 
the  fray,    Juturna  alarmed  at  the  change  overthrev/ 
Metisius,  Turnus'  charioteer  and  assuming  his  shape, 
she  drove  the  chariot  away  from  Aeneas.     But  at  length 
Aeneas  and  Turnus  met  and  Juturna  overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  her  inability  to  aid  her  brother,  threv^  her- 
self into  the  deep  river  and  drowned. 
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)  Episodes 

1)      Review  of  the  Duel  by  Helen  and  Priam      (Iliad  Bk.III) 
Iris,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow  summoned 
Helen  to  view  the  impending  duel  betv^een  Menelaus 
and  Paris.    At  her  loom  In  the  Trojan  palace  the 
"ill-fated  daughter  of  Leda"  was  sitting  weaving 
in  a  golden  web,  her  sad  story.     At  memory  of  her 
former  husband's  love,  her  home,  her  parents,  the 
princess  weeps,  then  softly  sighing  she  turns  her 
footsteps  to  the  bcaen  gate.     Priam  received  his 
daughter-in-law  tenderly.     He  inquires  of  her  the 
names  of  one  and  another  of  the  Greeks  moving  on 
the  plain  below.     Priam  asked  "Who  is  this  hugh 
hero,  this  Achaian  warrior  so  goodly  and  great?" - 
Helen  ansv;ered  shamefacedly  "The  son  of  Atreus, 
Agamemnon,  king  of  kings,  my  brother  once  before 
my  days  of  shame."       She  points  out  Odysseus  of 
the  barren  isle  of  Ithaca  but  whose  fame  for  wis- 
dom fills  the  earth.     Then  the  old  man  saw  Ajax  and 
asked  •"  ;i,ho  then  is  this  other  Achaian  warrior  goodly 
and  great  preeminent  among  the  Argives  by  the  measure 
of  his  head  and  broad  shoulders?"     "Thfc-t  is  Ajax  the 
great"  ,  ansvvered  the  beauteous  queen,  "himself  a  host 
bulwark  of  the  Achaians."     And  she  pointed  out  Idomeneus, 
also,  the  godlike  king  of  Crete,  then  in  vain  she  scans 
the  array  for  her  own  dear  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux 
but  the  life  giving  earth  held  them  fast  in  Lacerdaemon, 
their  native  land. 
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Hector  and  Andromache  Iliad    Bk.  VI 

The  Trojans  were  being  pursued  nearer  to  their 
own  walls  when  Hector,  the  hravest  of  Priam's  sons, 
returned  to  the  city  to  urge  the  v/omen  to  prayer 
and  to  carry  the  loitering  Paris  back  to  the  battle. 
Here  he  met  not  only  his  brave  mother  Hecuba  and 
the  fair  Helen,  but  also  his  wife,  the  "white  armed" 
Andromache,  with  her  came  the  handmaiden  bearing 
the  little  boy.  Hector's  loved  son.    Andromache  for- 
seeing  the  danger  of  losing  her  loved  husband  begs 
him  to  remain  v;ith  her.     She  cites  the  fact  that  she 
has  no  mother  or  father  and  her  seven  brothers  were 
all  killed  by  Achilles  diaring  one  day.     But  Hector, 
soothing  her  tells  her  he  must  continue  the  fight 
lest  the  city  be  captured  and  his  beloved  taken 
captive.     Then  taking  his  child  in  his  arms  Hector 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  protect  him  and  make  him  a 
brave  protector  of  Troy,    So  prayed  Hector,  for- 
boding  of  the  fut^jire  but  little  thinking  that  when 
he  himself  was  slain  and  the  city  sacked  his  little 
son  should  be  cast  headlong  to  death  from  the  Trojan 
walls  and  his  dear  wife  lead  into  captivity  as  he  had 
dreaded  and  by  none  other  than  r^eoptolemus  the  son 
of  his  mortal  foe  -  Achilles-  But  now  Hector  laid 
the  boy  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  she  smiling  tear- 
fully, gathered  him  to  her,  and  Hector  caressed  her 
and  bade  her  a  fond  farewell  -  and  she  departed  to  her 
home  often  looking  back  and  weeping  bitterly  for  she 
realized  he  would  return  no  more  from  battle.  
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Phaeaclan  Episode;     Nausicaa  Od.  Ek.  V. 

Near  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Greek 
epic,  Odyssey  ,  the  hero  is  shipwrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Phaeacia  the  land  of  Alcinous  and  A,rete;  the 
disaster  is  indirectly  caused  hy  the  wrath  of  the 
sea-god,  Poseidon,     The  hero,  making  his  way  to  shore 
with  difficulty,  falls  in  with  the  daughter  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  the  land,  Nausicaa,     Odysseus , himself , 
thanks  to  the  goddess  Athene,  is  made  attractive  to 
the  maiden;  the  goddess  sheds  a  grace  about  his  head 
and  shoulders  which  moves  the  young  princess  to  express 
a  wish  that  such  a  one  might  be  called  her  husband, 
Nausicaa  escorts  him  to  the  walls  of  the  city  and  there 
leaves  hin.     Under  the  guidance  of  the  goddess  Athene, 
and  by  her  pov/er,  enveloped  in  a  cloud  which  shielded 
him  from  observation,  Odysseus  passes  am.ong  the  crowd 
and  through  the  city,  and  Athene  acquaints  him  with 
a  history  of  the  royal  house  and  the  honor  and  influence 
of  the  queen  Arete.    As  he  passes  through  the  town  he 
has  occasion  to  see  and  admiire  the  harbors  and  gallant 
ships,  the  places  of  assembly  of  the  people  and  the  long 
high  walla  of  the  palisades.     The  splendor  of  the  palace 
astonishes  him,    Athene  dissolves  the  cloud  and  Odysseus 
BjJ)  is  disclosed  to  the  king  and  queen.     They  welcome  him  to 

their  midst  and  Odysseus  relates  to  them  the  story  of 
his  travels. 
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Sirens  Od.  Bk  Xll 

Returning  from  the  abode  of  the  shades, 
Odysseus  revisited  the  Aeaen  island  to  fetch  the 
body  of  the  dead  Elpenor  to  give  it  burial,  v.hile 
there  he  recounted  to  Circe  his  adventures  and  the 
wonderful  visions  of  Hades.     She,  in  return,  speeded 
him  on  his  homeward  voyage,  instructing  him,  particular- 
ly, hov;  to  pass  safely  by  the  coast  of  the  Sirens,  These 
nymphs  had  the  power  of  charming  by  their  song  all  who 
heard  them,  so  that  sailors  v^/ere  impelled  to  cast  them- 
selves into  the  sea  to  destruction.     Circe  directed 
Odysseus  to  stop  the  ears  of  his  men  v/ith  wax  so  that 
they  could  not  hear  the  strain;  to  have  himself  bound 
to  the  m.ast  and  to  enjoin  his  sailors,  whatever  he 
might  say  or  do,  by  no  means  release  him  until  they 
should  have  passed  the  sirens'  island.  Odysseus 
obeyed  these  directions.    As  they  approached  the 
Sirens '  island,  the  sea  was  calm  and  over  the  waters 
came  notes  of  music  so  ravishing  and  attractive  that 
Odysseus  struggled  to  get  loose,  and  by  cries  and 
signs  to  his  people  begged  to  be  released;  but  they, 
obedient  to  his  previous  orders,  only  bound  him  faster 
to  the  mast.     They  held  on  their  course  and  the  music 
grew  fainter  until  it  ceased  to  be  heard  when  Odysseus 
gave  his  companions  the  signal  to  unseal  their  ears 
and  relieve  him  from  his  bonds. 


Aeneas  ahlpv/recked  ken,  Bk.  I 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Aeneid,  Aeneas  having 
set  sail  is  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  Aeneas 
is  separated  from  his  companions  whom  he  fears  are 
lost.     He  meets  his  mother  Venus,  in  the  shape  of  a 
huntress  and  under  her  guidance  and  enfolded  in  a 
cloud  he  finds  his  way  to  the  City  of  Carthage;  which 
is  in  the  process  of  being  built,  under  a  woman's 
supervision.    His  goddess -mother  tells  him  the  story 
of  this  wonderful  queen,  her  tragic  history,  her 
energetic  self -deliverance ,  from  the  pressing  dangers 
that  surroTjnded  her  until  nov/  she  is  accomplishing  a 
man's  task  and  administration  of  a  kingdom.  He 
approaches  the  city  and  sees  the  result  of  her  work. 
He  sees  the  temple  of  Juno  -  its  walls  adorned  with 
pictui'es  of  the  Trojan  war.     In  the  palace  of  the 
queen,  Aeneas  finds  his  lost  companions  and  Venus, 
loosing  the  cloud  which  enfolded  him  reveals  him  to 
them.     He  and  they  are  hospitably  received  by  Queen 
Dido. 

Camilla  Aen.  Bk.  XI 

Camilla,  the  favorite  of  Diana,  a  huntress  and 
warrior  after  the  fashion  of  the  Amazons  came  with 
her  band  of  mounted  followers,  including  a  select 
number  of  her  ovm  sex,  and  ranged  herself  on  the  side 
of  Turnus . 

In  the  midst  of  the  fighting,  Camilla  the  virgin 


warrior,  was  chiefly  conspicuous.     Her  deeds  of 
valor  surpassed  those  of  the  bravest  warrior  and 
many  Trojans  and  Etruscans  fell,  pierced  with  her 
darts  or  struck  dov/n  by  her  battle  axe.    At  length, 
an  Etruscan  named  Aruns ,  who  had  watched  her  long, 
seeking  for  some  advantage,  observed  her  pursuing  an 
enemy  7^ose  splendid  armor  offered  a  tempting  prize. 
Intent  on  her  chase,  she  did  not  observe  her  danger 
and  the  javelin  of  Aruns  struck  her  and  inflicted 
a  fatal  woimd.     She  fell  and  breathed  her  last  in  the 
arms  of  her  attendant  maideni^  -  But  Diana,  who  beheld 
her  fate,  "suffered  not  her  slaughter  to  go  unavenged. 
Aruns,  as  he  stole  away,  was  struck  by  a  secret  arrov/ 
launched  by  one  of  Bis^na's  nymphs    and  he  died  ignobly. 


Deaths  of  Sarpedon  and  patroclua     -     II.  Bks.xVI    a VI I 

Sarpedon,  son  of  Zeus  and  Laodamia  and  one 
of  the  Trojan  leaders,  ventured  to  oppose  Patroclus 
who  was  clothed  in  the  armor  of  Achilles.  Zeus, 
seeing  the  danger  into  which  his  son  was  approach- 
ing would  have  snatched  him  away,  but  Minerva  hint- 
ed that  if  he  did  so,  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Olympian  court,  might  do  likewise  if  any  of  their 
offspring  were  endangered.     Zeus  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ment, barpedon  threw  his  spear,  but  missed  Patroclus; 
the  latter  however  hurling  his  spear,  pierced  Sarpedon's 
breast  and  he  fell,  calling  on  his  friends  to  save  his 
body  from  the  enemy.     The  Greeks  stripped  his  body  of 
its  armor,  but  Zeus  would  not  allow  it  to  be  dishonored. 
By  his  command  Apollo  snatched  it  away  and  committed  it 
to  the  care  of  the  twin  brothers  Death  and  Sleep. 

Hector  and  Patroclus  now  meet  in  conflict.  But 
Hector  was  aided  by  Phoebus  Apollo  who  struck  the  hel- 
met from  Patroclus'  head  and  the  lance  from  his  hand. 
At  the  same  time  a  Trojan  wounded  him  in  the  back  and 
Hector  pressing  forv/ard,  pierced  him  tiirough  with  his 
spear  and  he  fell  mortally  wounded. 

Then  arose  a  tremendous  conflict  for  the  body 

of  patroclus;  but  his  armor  was  at  once  taken  possession 

of  by  Hector.    Ajax  sends  ^ntilochus  to  Achilles  with  the 

news  of  Patroclus '  death  and  the  fight  raging  about  his 

remains.  The  Greeks  at  last  succeeded  in  bearing  off  the 
body  to  the  ships,  closely  followed  by  Hector,  Aeneas  and 
the  rest  of  the  Tro.jans. 


(II.  Bk.  XXII) 

Fight  betv/een  Achilles  and  Hector  and  the  J.atter's  death. 


When  the  rest  of  his  companions  fled  into  the 
town.  Hector  stood  without,  determined  to  await  the 
combat.    V^hile  he  was  waiting,  Achilles  approached, 
terrible  as  Mars,  his  armor  flashing  as  he  moved.  At 
that  sight.  Hector's  heart  failed  him  and  he  fled. 
Achilles  swiftly  pursued.     Thrice  they  circled  the 
city.    Apollo  sustained  Hector's  strength  and  would 
not  let  him  sink  in  v/eariness.     Then  Pallas  Athene 
assumed  the  form  of  Deiphobus,  Hector's  bravest  brother 
and  appeared  suddenly  at  his  side.     Hector  saw  him  with 
delight  and  thus  strengthened  stopped  his  flight  and 
turning  to  meet  Achilles  hurled  his  spear.     It  struck 
the  shield  of  Achilles  and  bounded  back.     He  turned  to 
receive  another  from  Deiphobus  but  Deiphobus  was  gone  - 
Then  Hector  understood  his  plight.     But  he  drew  his 
sword  from  his  side  and  rushed  at  once  into  the  com- 
bat -  Achilles  secure  behind  his  shield  waited  the 
approach  of  Hector,     vvlien  he  came  within  reach  of 
his  spear,  Achilles  choosing  a  vulnerable  part  where 
the  armor  leaves  the  neck  uncovered,  aimed  his  spear 
at  that  part  and  Hector  fell,  fatally  wounded.  Hector, 
dying  begged  Achilles  to  spare  his  body  but  Achilles 
cruelly  refused* 


• 
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Odysseus  and  Telemachus  (Od.  Bk.  XVI  ) 

While  Odysseus  and  Eunaeus  were  talking, 

Telemachus  returned  to  Ithaca  from  his  fruitless 

search  of  his  father.     Coming  to  jiumaeus  '  hut  and 

finding  the  stranger  there,  he  greeted  him  kindly 

and  insisted  that  he  be  their  guest  at  the  palace. 

Forthwith  he  sent  iLiJimaeus  to  warn  Fenelope  and  to 

bring  back  raiment  for  the  stranger. 

Pallas  Athene,  perceiving  that  Eumaeus  left 

the  hut,  appeared  to  Odysseus  and  told  him  the  hour 

was  fitting  for  him  to  tell  his  son  his  true  identity. 

Casting  her  golden  wand  over  him  she  arrayed  him  in  a 

« 

linen  robe  and  doubled  and  increased  his  bulk.  His 
color  grew  dark,  his  cheeks  filled  out  and  the  black 
beard  spread  thick  around  his  chin. 

Kt  first  Telemachus  was  dubious  and  refused  to 
believe  his  father  was  addressing  him.     But  Odysseus 
told  him  it  was  the  art  of  Pallas  Athene  and  finally 
his  son  embraced  him. 

Then  Odysseus  advised  his  son  to  go  the  Palace 
and  he  would  follow,  again  dressed  as  a  beggar.  They 
would  keep  his  identity  a  secret  and  thus  find  out  who 
were  truly  their  friends  and  who  their  enemies.  Tele- 
machus was  to  hide  all  the  weapons  in  the  palace  that 
the  suitors  might  not  be  able  to  get  at  them.     On  reach- 
ing the  palace,  Odysseus  was  illtreated  by  the  suitors 
but  accepted  all  the  rebuffs,  thus  discovering  who  was 
just  and  who  was  unjust. 
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Penelope  and  Odysseus.  (Od.  Bk,  XXIII) 

VUth  the  slaying  of  the  suitors,  Odysseus 
sent  Eurycleia  to  Penelope  to  tell  her  of  his  arrival. 
The  old  nurse  hastened  to  do  his  bidding,  but  Penelope 
refused  to  believe  her.     when  Eurycleia  told  of  the 
slaughter  in  the  halls  below  still  the  queen  refused 
to  believe  saying  it  was  a  god  who  had  slain  the 
suitors,  in  wrath  at  their  bitter  insolence  and  evil 
deeds.  Then  Eurycleia  mentioned  the  scar  lAhich 
Odysseus  bore  on  his  foot,  the  result  of  a  wound 
dealt  by  the  white  tusk  of  a  boar.    At  length  Penelope 
agreed  to  go  and  see  the  slayer  of  her  enemies, 

Odysseus,  bathed  and  made  beauteous  by  Athene, 
came  to  Penelope  who  yet  regarded  him  as  a  stranger. 
But  Odysseus  finally  convinced  her  by  his  recital 
of  the  building  of  his  bed-chamber,  something  vvhich 
they  alone  knew.     Thus  Penelope  recognizing  her  hus- 
band was  reunited  with  him  after  years  of  separation. 


I 
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Deaths  of  Lausus  and  Mezentlua  (Aen.  Bk.  A) 

Mezentius  was  an  ally  of  Turnus .     He  was  a 
brave  and  able  soldier  but  of  detestable  cruelty. 
He  had  been  the  chief  of  one  of  the  neighboring 
cities  but  his  people  drove  him  out.     V.ith  him  was 
joined  his  son  Lausus,  a  generous  youth  worthy  of 
a  better  sire. 

Mezentius,  aroused  by  his  revolted  subjects, 
raged  like  a  wild  beast.     He  slev/  all  who  dared  v*rith- 
stand  him.    At  length  he  encoimtered  Aeneas  who  hurled 
a  spear,  v/ounding  Mezentius.     His  son  Lausus  could  not 
bear  the  sight  and  rushing  forth,  entered  the  combat 
with  Aeneas,     Mezentius  was  borne  off  by  his  followers. 
Aeneas  tried  in  vain  not  to  slay  the  enraged  Lausus, 
but  the  youth  pressed  on  and  Aeneas  v;as  finally  com- 
pelled to  deal  the  fatal  blow.     Mezentius  meanv^hile 
had  been  borne  to  the  riverside  and  had  washed  his 
wound.     Soon  the  news  reached  him  of  Lausus'  death 
and  rage  and  despair  supplied  the  place  of  strength. 
He  mounted  his  horse  and  dashed  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  seeking  Aeneaa.     Having  found  him,  he  rode 
around  him  in  a  circle,  throwing  one  javelin  after 
another,  while  Aeneas  stood,  armed  with  his  shield, 
turning  every  way  to  meet  them.    At  last  after  Mezentius 
had  three  times  circled  Aeneas,  the  latter  threv/  his 
lance  directly  at  the  horse's  head.     The  beast  fell  dead 
and  soon  after    Aeneas  slew  the  cruel  chief. 


c 
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Duel  betvt/een  Aeneas  and  Turnus. 


(Aen.  Bk.  XII) 


At  length  the  final  conflict  took  place  be- 
tween Aeneas  and  Turnus,     Turnus  had  avoided  the  con- 
test as  long  as  he  could,  but  at  last,  compelled  by 
the  ill  success  of  his  arms  and  by  the  miirm.urs  of 
his  followers,  he  braced  himself  for  the  conflict. 
The  outcome  could  not  be  doubtful.     On  the  one  s^-de 
of  Aeneas  were  the  expressed  decrees  of  destiny,  the 
aid  of  his  goddess -m.other  in  every  emergency  and  the 
impenetral  armor  fabricated  by  Vulcan,  at  her  request 
for  her  son,     Turnus  on  the  other  hand  was  deserted 
by  his  celestial  allies,  Juno  having  been  expressly 
forbidden  by  Jupiter  to  assist  him  any  longer,  Turnus 
threw  his  lance,  but  it  recoiled  harmlessly  from  the 
shield  of  Aeneas;  The  Trojan  hero  then  threw  his,  which 
penetrating  the  shield  of  Turnus  pierced  his  thigh. 
Then  Turnus'  fortitude  forsook  him  and  he  begged  for 
mercy;  Aeneas  indeed  would  have  spared  him  but  at  the 
instant  his  eye  fell  on  the  belt  of  Pallas,  which 
Turnus  had  taken  from  the  slaughtered  youth.  Instant- 
ly his  rage  revived  and  exclaiming  ** Pallas  immolates 
you  v/ith  this  blow"  -  he  thrust  him  through  with  his 
sword. 
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3)  Embassy  to  Achilles  II.  IX 

After  the  biirning  of  the  dead,  the  conflict 
was  renev.'ed  and  before  the  might  of  Hector  and  his 
troops  the  Greeks  were  driven  back  to  their  camp. 
Then  Agamemnon  king  of  men,  called  a  council  of  his 
wisest  and  bravest  chiefs  and  grievously  discouraged, 
proposed  that  they  reembark  and  sail  for  Greece.  In 
the  debate  that  follovi?ed,  Jjestor  advised  that  an  em- 
bassy should  be  sent  to  Achilles  persauding  him  to 
return  to  the  field,  and  that  Agamemnon  should  yield 
the  maiden,  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  with  ample 
gifts  to  atone  for  the  wrong  he  had  done.  Agamemnon 
nov.'  assented;  and  Ulysses,  Ajax  and  Phoenix  were  sent 
to  carry  to  Achilles  the  penitent  message.     '«vhen  the 
messengers  reached  Achilles  they  were  welcomed  royally, 
and  invited  to  partake  of  the  feast  which  was  prepared. 
Ulysses  acting  as  spokesman  delivered  Agamemnon's  re- 
quest.    But  Achilles  was  deaf  to  the  entreaties.  He 
positively  refused  to  return  to  the  attack  and  persisted 
in  his  determination  to  embark  for  Greece  without  delay. 

Scene  between  Priam  and  Achilles  II.  Bk.  XXIV 

Vi/hile  Achilles  indulged  his  wrath  in  thus  dis- 
gracing Hector,  Jupiter  in  pity  summoned  Thetis  to 
his  presence.     Bidding  her  prevail  on  Achilles  to 
restore  the  body  of  Hector  to  the  Trojans,  he  sent 
Iris  to  encourage  Priam  to  beg  of  Achilles  the  body 
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of  his  son.     Iris  delivered  her  message,  and 
Priam  prepared  to  obey.     Preparing  many  treasures 
for  a  ransom  he  set  out  for  Achilles  camp,  with 
a  single  companion  as  aged  as  himself.  Jupiter 
seeing  with  compassion  the  venerable  king  sent 
Mercury  to  be  his  guide  and  protector.  Assuming 
the  form  of  a  young  warrior  Mercury  presented 
himself  to  the  aged  couple.    Arriving  at  Achilles* 
cam.p  Mercury    cast  the  guards  into  a  heavy  sleep 
and  introduced  Priam  into  the  tent  where  Achilles 
sat,  attended  by  two  warriors.     The  aged  king  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  Achilles  and  kissed  the 
terrible  hands  that  had  killed  so  many  of  his  sons. 
He  begged  Achilles  to  think  of  his  own  dear  father 
who  can  rejoice  because  his  son  still  lives  but 
he,  Priam,  is  bereft  of  all  that  is  dear  to  him.  In 
the  name  of  the  absent  father  he  craved  compassion. 
His  words  moved  Achilles  deeply  and  raising  Priam, 
he  spoke  to  him  thus  -  "I  know  Priam  some  god  that 
hath  guided  you  to  the  sv/ift  ships  of  the  Greeks, 
For  no  mortal  man,  even  though  in  prim.e  of  youth 
would  dare  to  come  among  the  host,  for  neither  could 
he  escape  the  watch,  nor  easily  thrust  back  the  bolt 
of  our  doors."     Then  Achilles  ordered  the  body  of 
Hector  to  be  put  on  a  litter  and  conveyed  back  to 
the  Trojan  camp. 
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Scylla  and  Charybdis  Od.  Bk.  XII 

Odysseus  had  also  been  warned  by  Circe  of  the  tv;o 
monsters,  Scylla  and  Charybdis.     Scylla  dwelt  in  a  cave 
high  up  on  a  cliff,  from  whence  she  was  accustomed  to 
thrust  forth  her  long  necks   (  for  she  had  six  heads)  and 
in  each  of  her  mouths  to  seize  one  of  the  crew  passing 
within  reach.     The  other  terror,  Charybdis  was  a  gulf 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water.     Thrice  each  day  the 
water  rushed  into  a  frightful  chasm,  and  thrice  was  dis- 
gorged.   Any  vessel  coming  near  the  whirlpool  when  the 
tide  was  rushing  in,  was  engulfed,  not  even  Neptune 
him-self  could  save  it.     On  approaching  the  haunts  of 
the  two  monsters,  Odysseus  kept  watch  to  discover  them. 
The  roar  of  the  waters  as  Charybdis  engulfed  them,  gave 
warning  at  a  distance  so  that  Odysseus  was  able  to  avoid 
it,  but  Scylla  could  nowhere  be  discerned.    VJhile  Odysseus 
and  his  men  watched  with  anxious  eyes  the  dreadful  whirl- 
pool, they  were  not  equally  on  guard  and  the  monster  dart- 
ing forth  her  snaky  heads  caught  six  of  the  men  and  bore 
them  away  shrieking.     Odysseus  was  unable  to  offer  any 
assistance • 

calypso  Od.  Bk.  VII 

while  Odysseus  and  his  companions  were  sailing  over 
the  sea,  a  great  storm  arose.    A  stroke  of  lightening 
shattered  the  mast  of  the  vessel  and  in  its  fall  it 
killed  the  pilot.     The  ship  itself  finally  went  to 
pieces.     The  keel  and  mast  floating  side  by  side, 
Odysseus  made  of  them  a  raft  to  which  he  clung  -  the   
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waves  at  length  "bearing  him  to  Calypso's  island, 
he  being  the  sole  survivor  of  the  expedition* 

Calypso,  daughter  of  Atlas,  was  a  crafty 
goddess.     She  received  Odysseus  hospitably, 
entertained  him  royally  and  becoming  enamored 
with  him  and  wishing  to  retain  him  forever,  she 
offered  him  immortality.    He  remained  with  her 
seven  long  years,  against  his  will,  for  he  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution  to  return  to  his  country, 
wife  and  son.     Calypso  at  last,  received  a  command 
from  Zeus  to  dismiss  him.    With  much  reluctance, 
she  proceeded  to  obey  the  message  of  Zeus.  She 
supplied  Odysseus  with  a  raft,  provisioned  it 
well  for  him,  and  gave  him  a  favoring  gale. 
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Alliance  with  Evander  Aen.  Bk.  VIII 

The  forces  led  by  Turnus,  Mezentius,  Camilla 
and  Messapus  were  the  formidable  allies  that  ranged 
themselves  against  Aeneas,     One  night  as  Aeneas 
was  asleep  near  the  bank  of  a  river;  the  god  of  the 
stream  Father  Tiber,  seemed  to  urge  him  to  go  to 
the  neighboring  city  to  Evander  the  Arcadian  king, 
who  had  long  been  at  strife  with  Turnus  and  the 
Rutulians  and  was  prepared  to  become  an  ally  of 
Aeneas.     The  Tiber  warns  him;  to  offer  vows  to  Juno 
and  deprecate  her  anger.    Aeneas  did  as  he  was  told 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  day  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  scattered  buildings  of  the  infant  to\vn,  where  in 
after  years  the  proud  city  of  Rome  grew,  whose  glory 
reached  the  skies.     By  chance  the  old  king  Evander 
was  that  day  celebrating  annual  solemnities  in  honor 
of  Hercules  and  all  the  gods.     His  son  Pallas  and  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  little  commonwealth  stood  by.  When 
they  saw  the  tall  ship  gliding  onward  they  were  alarm- 
ed.    But  Pallas  stepping  forth  asked  who  the  strangers 
were  -  Aeneas  holding  forth  an  olive  branch  replied 
"Vve  are  trojans,  friends  to  you  and  enemies  to  the 
Rutulians.     We  seek  Evander  and  offer  to  join  arms 
with  yours."     Pallas  invited  them  to  land  and  join 
the  feast.     After  the  banquet  Evander  and  Pallas  lead 
them  about  the  city  pointing  out  places  of  interest. 
The  king  promised  Aeneas  to  join  his  people  with  the 
Troians  in  the  war.  
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Dido  Aen.  Bk.  IV 

The  episode  of  Dido  fills  the  whole  of  Book  IV. 
It  has  in  all  ages  been  the  part  of  the  Aeneid  which 
has  outshone,  has  even  in  some  sense  eclipsed  the  rest. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  in  this  hook  Vergil  reaches 
his  highest  achievement. 

Carthage  where  the  exiles  arrived  was  a  spot 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  Sicilly  wfcere  at  the 
time,  a  Trojan  colony,  under  Dido  their  queen  was  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  a  state,  destined  in  later  ages 
to  be  the  rival  of  Rome  itself.     Dido  was  the  daughter 
of  Belus,  king  of  Tyre  and  sister  of  Pygmalion  v^ho 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.    Her  husband  Vv^as 
Sich.aeus,  a  man  of  immense  wealth  but  Eygmalion  who 
coveted  his  treasure,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
Dido  with  a  numerous  body  of  friends  and  followers, 
both  men  and  women  effected  their  escape  from  Tyre 
in  several  vessels,  carrying  with  them  the  treasures 
of  Sichaeus.     They  finally  built  the  city  of  Carthage 
which  soon  became  a  flourishing  and  powerful  place. 

Dido  received  the  illustrious  exiles  with 
friendliness  and  hospitality.     "Haud  ignora  mall, 
mlseris  succurrere  disco." (31)    At  the  banquet  in  their 
honor,  Aeneas  gave  at  her  request  a  recital  of  the 
closing  events  of  Trojan  history  ana  his  own  ad- 
ventures after  the  fail  of  the  city,    jjldo  was  charmed 
with  his  aiscourse  and  filled  with  adiniration  of  his 
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exploits.    She  conceived  an  ardent  passion  for  hira 
and  he  for  his  part  seemed  well  content  to  accept 
the  fortijinate  chance  which  appeared  to  offer  him,  a 
happy  termination  of  his  wanderings,  a  home,  a  king- 
dom and  a  bride.     Months  rolled  away  in  the  enj03n7ient 
of  pleasant  intercourse  and  it  seemed  as  if  Italy  and 
the  empire  destined  to  be  founded  on  its  shores  were 
alike  forgotten.     Seeing  this,  Jupiter  dispatched 
Mercury  with  a  message,  recalling  Aeneas  to  a  sense 
of  his  high  destiny  and  commanding  him  to  resume  his 
j  ourney. 

Aeneas  departed  from  Dido  tho'  she  tried  every 
allurement  and  persuasion  to  detain  him.     The  blow  to 
her  affection  and  her  pride  was  too  much  for  her  to 
endure,  and  when  she  foiind  that  he  was  really  going  she 
mounted  a  funeral  pile  which  she  had  caused  to  be 
prepared  and  having  stretched  herself  was  consumed 
with  the  pile.     The  flames  rising  over  the  city  were 
seen  by  the  departing  Trojans  and  tho»  the  cause  was 
unknown  gave  to  Aeneas  some  intimation  of  the  fatal 
event. 
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4)       Night  Exploit  of  Odysseus  and  Dlomedes  II,  Bk.  A* 

The  Greeks  anxious  to  discover  the  plans  of 
the  Trojans  were  aroused  "by  Nestor,  seeking  volun- 
teers to  go  to  the  Trojan  camp.     Diomedes  i.-miiediately 
offered  himself  and  Odysseus  joined  him.     They  went 
their  way  through  the  dark  night  having  first  pray- 
ed to  Pallas  Athene  to  help  them  succeed. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Trojan  camp  Hector  was  seeking 
one  who  would  go  to  the  Greek  encampment  to  find  if 
the  ships  of  their  enemy  were  guarded.     Dolon  accepted 
the  role  of  spy  and  at  once  set  forth. 

Odysseus  and  Diomedes  saw  Dolon  approaching  and 
having  pursued  him  made  him  captive.     They  forced  him 
to  tell  the  secrets  of  the  Trojans.    He,  fearful  for 
his  life,  told  of  the  horses  of  Rhesos  "the  fairest 
and  greatest  horses,  v;hiter  than  snov/  and  for  speed 
like  the  winds," 

Thereupon  Diomedes  slew  the  Trojan  spy  and  v/ith 
Odysseus  continued  on  the  way,     Odysseus  spied  the 
horses  of  Rhesos  from  afar  and  said  to  Diomedes,  "do 
thou  slay  the  men  and  of  the  horses  will  I  take  heed." 
Into  Diomedes,  bright-eyed  Athene  breathed  might  and 
he  began  slaying  on  all  sides.     Meanwhile  Odysseus 
loosed  the  horses  and  drove  them  out  of  the  camp.  And 
Pallas  Athene  spoke  to  them  warning  them  to  return  to 
their  ships  lest  they  be  found  by  the  Trojans,  And 
Phoebus  Apollo  perceived  that  Athene  had  looked  out 
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for  the  Greek  spies  and  he  aroused  the  Trojans  but 
Odysseus  and  Diomedes  escaped  with  their  booty. 

Vision  of  Patroclus  to  Achilles  II.     Bl.  XXIII 

Achilles,  when  informed  of  the  death  of  his  dear 
friend,  Patroclus,  vowed  he  would  not  bury  him  until 
he  had  brought  forth  the  armor  and  head  of  Hector, 
the  slayer  of  his  friend,     When  he  had  fulfilled  his 
words  and  the  body  of  Hector  had  been  cruelly  treated 
he  returned  to  camp.     In  Agamemnon's  tent  the  Grecian 
Chiefs  tried  to  persuade  Achilles  to  wash  from  himself 
the  gore  of  battle.     But  Achilles  refused  until  Patro- 
clus should  be  buried  with  full  honors,  this,  Achilles 
prom.ised  should  take  place  the  follov/ing  day.  Having 
eaten  the  evening  meal,  Achilles  settled  down  to  rest, 
\\hen  sleep  had  taken  hold  of  him  there  appeared  to  him 
the  spirit  of  hapless  Patroclus,  looking  just  as  when 
alive,  and  standing  above  Achilles,  he  spoke  to  him.  He 
begged  him  to  make  hast  to  bury  him  that  he  might  pass 
the  gates  of  Hades,     The  spirits  there  will  not  allow 
him  entrance  until  he  has  been  buried.     He  charged  him 
also  to  let  their  bones  lie  together  and  not  be  separat- 
ed by  death  since  they  had  been  so  friendly  in  life, 

Achilles  sprang  up  and  attempted  to  embrace  the 
spirit  of  patroclus  but  could  not,  for  like  a  vapor 
the  spirit  had  gone  beneath  the  earth  with  a  shriek. 
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The  Cyclops  Od.  Bk.  IX. 

Odysseus  in  his  travels  to  reach  his  home  in 
Ithaca  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  Cyclops.  The 
Cyclops  dwelt  in  caves,  and  were  occupied  as  herds- 
men.    The  master  was  Polyhemus,  a  cruel  one-eyed 
monster  -  huge  and  repulsive.    He  imprisoned  Odysseus 
and  his  companions  in  a  great  cave,  the  entrance  of 
which  was  blocked  by  a  rock.     He  devoured  each  day 
some  of  Odysseus*  comrades  and  the  lives  of  the  rest 
were  only  saved  by  the  cunning  strategy  of  the  Greek 
hero.     One  evening  Odysseus  supplied  the  giant  with 
so  much  wine  that  he  became  doped.     while  he  slept 
Odysseus  plunged  a  stick  into  the  socket  of  the  giant's 
one  eye ,  thus  blinding  him.     The  follovt/ing  day,  they 
escaped  by  hiding  themselves  amidst  the  sheep  as  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  cave  and  rushing  aboard  their 
ship  they  pushed  off  f i-'cm  shore  and  away  from  the 
danger , 

Circe  Od.     Bk.  a 

Odysseus  and  his  companions  finally  reached  the 
Island  of  Aeaea,  where  Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  5un, 
dwelt.     Landing  here,  Odysseus  climbed  a  hill  and  look- 
ing ai'ound  perceived  no  signs  of  habitation,  except  in 
one  spot  at  the  center  of  the  island,  where  he  saw  a 
palace  surrounded  with  trees.     He  sent  one  half  of  his 
crev/,  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus  to  see  what  pros- 
pect of  hospitality  they  m.ight  find.    As  they  approached 
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the  palace  they  were  surroiinded  by  lions,  tigers  and 
wolves,  not  fierce,  but  tamed  by  Circe's  art,  for  she 
was  a  powerful  magician.     These  animals  had  once  been 
men,  but  had  been  changed  by  Circe's  enchantments  into 
the  forms  of  beasts.     The  sounds  of  soft  music  were  heard 
from  within,  and  a  woman  singing.     Eurylochus  called 
aloud  and  the  goddess  came  forth  and  invited  them  in. 
All  gladly  entered  except  Eurylochus,  who  suspected 
danger.     The  goddess  served  wine  and  food  to  her  guests 
and  thoi touched  each  with  her  wand  changing  them  into 
swine  but  leaving  them  with  their  intellects.  Eurylochus 
hastened  back  to  the  ship  and  told  the  tale.  Odysseus 
determined  to  try  and  deliver  his  companions.     On  the 
way  he  was  addressed  by  a  youth  who  said  he  was  Hermes, 
and  who  informed  Odysseus  of  the  acts  of  Circe  and  the 
danger  of  approaching  her.    As  Odysseus  was  not  to  be 
dissuaded  from  his  attempt,  Hermes  provided  him  with  an 
herb,  of  wonderful  pov/er  to  resist  sorceries. 

Odysseus  on  reaching  the  palace  was  received  by  Circe 
and  entertained  by  her  as  she  had  done  to  his  comrades. 
After  he  had  eaten  she  touched  him  with  her  wand  but  he 
grasping  his  sword  rushed  at  her.     She  fell  on  her  knees  and 
begged  for  mercy.     He  made  her  swear  a  solemn  oath  that 
she  would  release  his  companions  and  do  no  further  harm 
against  them  all.     She  repeated  the  oath,  at  the  same  time 
promising  to  dismiss  them  all  in  safety  after  hospitably 
entertaining  them.     She  was  as  good  as  her  word.  The 
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men  were  restored  to  their  shapes,  the  rest  of 
the  crew  summoned  from  their  ships  and  all  were  mag- 
nificently entertained,  day  after  day,  until  a  year 
passed.     The  comrades  of  Odysseus,  desirous  of  re- 
tiirning  home  at  length  persuaded  him  to  sail  for 
their  native  country. 

Vision  of  Hector  to  Aeneas  Aen.  II 

As  Aeneas  slept,  tired  from  toils  of  war,  the 
ghost  of  Hector  appeared  to  him.    His  appearance  was 
the  same  as  that  day  when  slain  by  the  Greeks,  his 
body  was  dragged  about  the  walls  of  the  city.  A 
bloody  shroud  he  seemed  and  bathed  with  tears,  his 
feet  were  swollen  and  his  body  was  black  with  dust. 
His  hair  and  beard  were  covered  v^^ith  gore  and  the 
wounds  which  he  had  borne  for  his  country  streamed 
afresh  with  new  blood. 

The  spectre  moaning  and  groaning  addressed  him 
self  to  Aeneas,     He  warned  him  to  flee  the  city  of 
Troy,  now  doomed.     There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
saving  Priam's  royal  name  -  but  now  Troy  commended 
her  future  state  to  Aeneas,  and  gave  her  gods  as  com 
panions  of  his  fate.    Hector  foretold  that  v/ith  the 
assistance  of  these  gods  Aeneas  would  erect  far 
happier  walls  than  Troy.     He  presented  to  Aeneas  the 
venerable,  statues  of  the  gods. 

The  noise  and  tumult    of  the  war  av/oke  Aeneas 


from  his  sleep. 

The  vision  of  Hector  to  Aeneas  reininds  us  of 
that  of  Patroclus  to  Achilles  -  but  in  this  resem- 
blance, the  difference  can  be  noted  between  the  poeras 
founded  on  personal  arrL  that  founded  on  national  for- 
tunes.   The  care  which  summons  the  shade  of  Patro- 
clus to  his  friend  is  the  care  for  his  o\vn  burial; 
the  care  which  brings  Hector  back  to  earth  is  the 
care  for  the  salvation  of  the  sacred  relics  of  Troy 
in  view  of  the  great  destiny  wfiiich  awaited  them. 
I^ight  Exploits  of  jNjisus  and  iiluryalus  Aen.  Bk,  UC. 

The  episode  of  iNisus  and  Euryalus  is  "a  miniature 
drama  of  friendship."     It  falls  naturally  into  five 
parts  like  a  play,   (1)  the  colloquy  of  the  two  friends, 
(2)  the  council  of  the  elders,   (3)  the  raid  on  the 
Rutulians,   (4)  the  self  sacrifice  of  Nisus,   (5)  the 
mother's  lament. 

Vvhile  Aeneas  was  entering  an  alliance  with  Evander, 
the  Trojans  were  awaiting  with  anxiety  and  impatience 
his  return,     wisus  stood  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the 
camp  and  Euryalus,  a  youth  distinguished  above  all  in 
the  army  for  graces  of  person  and  fine  qualities,  was 
with  him.     These  two  were  friends  and  brothers  in  arms. 
Nisus  perceived  that  the  camp  of  the  enemy  was  unwatchful 
of  danger.     Knowing  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Trojans  were 
desirous  of  reaching  Aeneas,  he  and  Euryalus  offer  to 
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go  in  search  of  him.     The  offer  was  gladly  accepted 
and  both  were  promised  liberal  rewards  in  case  of 
success • 

The  two  friends  left  the  camp  and  plunged  immediate- 
ly into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.     They  found  no  watch,  no 
sentinels  posted,  but  the  sleeping  soldiers  strewn  on 
the  grass  and  among  the  wagons.     The  two  Trojans  slew 
the  enemy  as  they  passed  along.     In  one  tent  Euryalus 
made  prize  of  a  helmet  brilliant  with  gold  and  plumes. 
They  passed  through  the  enemy's  ranks  without  being 
discovered  but  suddenly  the  glittering  helmet  of 
Euryalus  caught  the  attention  of  seme  horsemen.  In 
the  melee  that  follo7;ed  both  brave  men  were  killed. 

Before  Euryalus  started  on  his  fatal  night  of 
daring  exploits,  he  entrusted  to  Aranius  the  aged 
mother  who  had  followed  him  from  Troy,  and  had  not 
deserted  in  Sicily  with  the  disheartened  women  there. 
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5)  Aeschylus,  or  someone  v/ho  understood  him,  said 

that  his  tragedies  were  morsels  from  Homer's  great 
feast.     It  was  Aeschylus  who  decided  that  the  proper 
and  distinctive  material  of  tragedy  was  to  be  found  in 
the  heroic  legends.     The  heroic  world  was  that  in  which, 
for  the  Greeks  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of  humanity 
were  raised  to  an  ideal  nobleness,  and  an  ideal  pathos, 
A  Greek  who  desired  that  his  drama  should  lift  men's 
minds  to  that  region,  that  it  should  nobly  move  and 
nobly  teach  them,  could  go  to  no  other  fountain-head 
than  ancient  legends.     The  age  of  Aeschylus  regarded 
epic  as  history. 

On  subjects  connected  with  the  Tale  of  Troy, 
ten  dramas  of  Euripides  are  extant  and  these  represent 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  themes  he  drew  from  the 
everlasting  supply  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  great  Trojan  war  is  ended  and  the  fire  that 
consumed  Priam's  capitol  is  still  smouldering  when  the 
action  of  Euripide's  "Hecuba"  begins,     Hecuba  and  her 
Trojan  attendants  have  been  taken  captive  by  the  Greeks. 
The  shade  of  Achilles  appears  from  the  tomb  demanding  a 
human  victim.     Polyxena  the  youngest  daughter  of  Hecuba 
is  chosen  for  the  sacrifice.     Hecuba's  youngest  son 
Polydorus  has  been  treacherously  slain  by  his  guardian 
the  Thracian  king ^Polymnes tor .     Only  one  hope  now  remains 
for  Hecuba  to  cherish  -  the  hope  of  revenge  on  the  slayer 
of  her  son.     The  treacherous  guardian  comes  to  the  Grecian 

 camp  and  is  inveigled  by  Hecuba  into  the  tent  and  is  then 
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thrust  out  eyeless  and  covered  with  blood,  "by  the 
raging  mother  and  her  attendants. 

The  action  of  the  "Trojan  V^omen"   takes  place  a 
few  days  before  the  action  of  the  "Hecuba" ,     The  women 
have  been  taken  captive  but  have  not  yet  been  allotted. 
The  allottment  takes  place  during  the  play,     Cassandra  is 
given  to  Agamemnon;  Andromache  to  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles. 

The  central  portion  of  the  play  deals  with  the 
decision  of  the  Greeks  about  Astyanax,  the  little  son  of 
Hector.     It  is  finally  decided  he  should  be  cast  over  the 
battle'^^.ents  to  his  death.     The  scene  in  which  Andromache 
parts  from  her  son  is  most  heart-rending.     The  child's 
body  is  later  brought  back  for  funeral  rites.  Hecuba 
attempts  to  hurl  herself  in  the  flames  of  burning  Troy 
but  is  flung  back  by  the  guards.     The  play  ends  with 
the  Trojan  women  setting  forth  to  the  ships. 

From  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  Aeschylus 
derived  the  subject  matter  for  his  "Agamemnon".  V.hen 
Odysseus  was  in  the  lower  world  he  met  Agamemnon  among 
the  shades,     Odysseus  asked  him  by  v/hat  fate  had  he 
been  doomed  to  death.     Agamemnon  replied,  it  was  by 
the  hand  of  Aegis thus  who  brought  about  his  death,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife,  Clytemnestra . 

The  plot  of  the  "Agamemnon"   of  Aeschylus  was  as 
follows  -  During  Agamemnon's  absence  at  the  Trojan  war, 
his  wife  Clytemnestra  had  been  false  to  him;  when  his 
return  was  expected  she  with  her  paramour,  Aegisthus  , 
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son  of  Thyestes  laid  a  plan  for  his  destruction. 
Cassandra  warned  the  king  but  as  usual  her  prophecy 
was  not  regarded.    V/hile  Agamemnon  was  bathing  pre- 
vious to  the  banquet  given  to  celebrate  his  return, 
the  conspiritors  murdered  him. 

Sophocles  likewise  turned  to  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Odyssey  for  his  subject  matter  for  "i^jax"  . 
Odysseus  had  seen  the  shade  of  Ajax  during  his  3  oiirney 
in  the  lower  world.     But  Ajax  alone  of  all  the  shades, 
refused  to  speak  with  Odysseus  -  still  angry  because  of 
the  victory  wherein  Odysseus  prevailed  against  him,  in 
the  contest,  concerning  the  arms  of  Achilles.  The 
Greeks  and  Pallas  Athene  had  made  the  av/ards. 
The  "Ajax"   of  Sophocles. 

Ajax  brooding  over  the  dishonor  done  him  by  the 
awarding  of  the  arms  of  Achilles  to  Odysseus,  is  bereft 
of  his  reason  by  Pallas  Athene  whom  he  had  offended  by 
his  presiimptuous  speech.     In  his  frenzy  he  wreaks  his 
wrath  upon  the  cattle  of  the  Greeks,  thinking  he  is 
exacting  vengeance  from  the  Greek  chieftains.     At  this 
point  the  action  begins.    Awakening  to  the  intolerable 
humiliation  of  his  position  he  slays  himself  after  a 
touching  farewell  to  his  infant  son  and  a  noble  salute 
to  the  earth,  sky  and  sea.     The  last  third  of  the  play 
concerns  a  debate  on  the  question  of  granting  him  honor- 
able b\irial.    Both  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  v;ith  vindictive 
spirit  at  first  refuse,  but  finally  are  persauded  by 
Odysseus  who  displays  conciliatory  temper  towards  his 
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It  is  easy  to  find  in  Vergil  suggestions  taken 
from  the  Greek  dramatists.     These  dramatists  may  be 
ranked  with  Horner  as  his  great  authorities  on  the  old 
world  the  story  of  which  Vergil  made  his  theme. 

In  Book  III  the  "Hecuba"  of  Eiiripides  furnishes 
Vergil  with  the  story  of  Priam's  son  Polydorus .    He  was 
a  young  prince  whom.  Priam  had  sent  with  ample  treasure, 
to  the  neighboring  land  of  Thrace,  to  be  there  brought 
up,  at  a  distance  from  the  horrors  of  the  Trojan  war. 
The  king  to  whom  he  had  been  sent  had  murdered  him  and 
seized  his  treasuj?es.     On  landing  at  Thrace  Aeneas  pre- 
paring to  offer  sacrifice  had  broken  some  twigs  from  one 
of  the  bushes.     The  v/ounded  part  dripped  blood  and  a 
voice  cried  out  to  him  "Spare  m.e  Aeneas  for  I  am  thy 
kinsm.an,  Polydorus  murdered  here  v/ith  many  arrows  from 
which  a  brush  has  grown  ,no\iri shed  with  my  blood." 

The  "Andromache"   of  Euripides  provides  Vergil 
with  another  legend.     The  drama  of  the  Greek  writer 
tells  the  story  of  v;hat  happened  to  Andromache  at  the 
end  of  the  Trojan  war.     She  v/as  carried  off  as  the  wife 
of  Meoptolemus,  but  he  was  faithful  to  her  only  a  short 
tim.e.    After  he  cast  her  aside  she  married  Helenus,  the 
brother  of  Hector  -  Here  Vergil  takes  up  the  story. 
Arriving  at  Epirus,  Aeneas  learned  that  certain  Trojan 
exiles  who  had  been  carried  there  as  prisoners  had  be- 
come rulers  of  the  country.    Andromache,  the  v/idow  of 
Hector  had  borne  three  sons  to  Neoptolem.us  in  Epirus, 
But  when  he  cast  her  off  for  Hermione,  he  left  her  to 
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a  fellow-captive  Helenus.     Now  that  Neoptolemus  wa 
dead  she  had  become  the  v^ife  of  Helenus  and  they 
ruled  the  realm.     Helenus  and  Andromache  treated 
the  visitors  v/ith  the  utm.ost  hospitality  and  dis- 
missed them  loaded  with  gifts. 
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C)     1,        "In  the  characters  there  are  four  things  to 

aim  at.    First  and  foremost  they  shall  "be  good.  There 

will  be  an  element  of  character  in  the  play,  if  (as 

has  been  observed)  what  a  personage  says  or  does  re- 
element  of 

veals  a  certain  moral  purpose;  and  a  good  character 
if  the  purpose  so  revealed  is  good.     Such  goodness  is 
possible  in  every  type  of  personage.     The  second  point 
is  to  make  them  appropriate ,   (the  character  before  us 
may  be,  say,  manly  -  but  it  is  not  appropriate  for  a 
female  character  to  be  manly  or  clever.)     The  third 
is  to  make  them  like  the  reality  which  is  not  the  same 
as  making  them  good  and  appropriate  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.     The  fourth  is  to  make  them  consistent  and 
the  same  throughout ." (32 ) 

The  characters  portrayed  by  epic  poetry  have 
their  basis  in  moral  goodness  but  the  goodness  is  of 
an  heroic  order.     It  is  quite  distinct  from  plain 
uninspiring  virtue.     It  has  nothing  in  it  common  or 
mean.     Whatever  be  the  moral  imperfections  of  the 
characters,  they  are  such  as  impress  our  imagination 
and  arouse  a  sense  of  grandeur.     We  are  lifted  above 
the  reality  of  daily  life. 

The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  human 
to  the  profoundest  depths  of  their  natures.     They  have 
our  passions,  petty  and  noble;   our  weaknesses  and 
miseries  but  they  are  less  skillful  than  we,  in  con- 


(32)     Poetics  XV      Op  cit 
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cealing  them.    They  are  generous  and  selfish,  at 
times  their  only  thought  being  for  public  weal, 
honor  and  duty,  then  again  they  have  moments  of 

%  fitfulness  that  are  absolutely  true  to  nature. 

Their  impetuous  bravery,  their  love  of  combat,  their 
wish  to  make  themselves  illustrious  are  natural:  but 
these  qualities  do  not  free  them  from  their  dread  of 
death  and  suffering,  nor  from  occasional  moments  of 
terror.     'i1:ie  affections  which  sway  the  human  heart, 
whether  noble  or  commonplace,  appear  in  them  with 
as  much  power  and  sublim.ity  as  in  ourselves.     In  a 
word,  they  are  men  in  the  completed  sense  of  the 
term,    Achilles ,  the  hero  of  the  Iliad  is  a  young 
Greek  warrior  of  physical  beauty  and  unequaled 
prowess.    He  is  further  characterized  by  vehement 
emotions.     Opposite  as  are  the  traits  that  mark  the 
character  of  Achilles,  they  are  all,  both  the  vices 
and  the  virtues,  such  as  may  be  found  in  noble  and 
impetuous  natures.    Revengeful  as  he  is  even  to 
ferocity,  his  warm  and  passionate  heart  can  sympa- 
thize v/ith  deep  sorrow  and  compassion  for  the  van- 
quished.    The  very  keynote  in  the  character  of 
Achilles  is  the  burning  indignation  he  feels  at  a 

^  wrong,  a  gross  breach  of  justice.    He  is  haughty 

and  reserved  and  yet  a  devoted  and  affectionate 
friend.     He  is  the  ideal  of  military  glory,  a  man 
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outspoken,  brave,  impulsive,  ambitious  but  submissive 
to  divine  decree.    Homer  has  given  us  a  great  portrait 
of  this  handsome,  gleaming,  terrible,  gloomy  princely 
warrior  of  his  race. 

"The  character  of  the  Greek  hero  is  as  rich  as  a 
museum.     The  vanity  of  this  man  was  in  a  magnificient 
and  profuse  display  of  gifts,  whether  of  taste,  fancy, 
intellect,  or  emotion,"  (33) 

"  Achilles  satisfies  the  reader  because  at  every 
point  we  feel  he  is  a  man;  he  thinks,  he  feels,  he 
suffers  as  a  man  and  his  experience  deep  and  intense 
as  it  is,  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity  felt  and 
interpreted  by  the  poet."  -a- 

Odysseus  is  thoroughly  hvim&n.     He  appeals  to 
us  and  captivates  us  at  once  from  the  fact  that  he 
loves  and  suffers.     His  spirit  although  admirably 
courageous  and  patient  is  by  no  means  stoic.     He  is  a 
middle-aged  man  who  has  seen  much  of  life,  its  joys 
and  its  sorrows  and  burdens.     His  most  prominent  trait 
is  the  quick-witted  ease  with  which  he  can  deal  with 
every  fresh  difficulty  as  it  arises.     He  is  not  always 
prudent,  sometimes,  through  curiosity,  he  falls  into 
dangers  but  has  wit  enough  to  extricate  himself  (34) 
and  fortituae  enough  to  bear  whatever  the  gods  send. 
Horace  justly  remarks  that  Homer,  "Utile  proposuit 
nobis  exemplar  Ulyssem." (35 ) 

(33)  Homer-  Gladstone  W.E.     New  York  1878 

(34)  Od.  IX 

(35)  Horace-Epistles  I  2 

Vsrgil      T.  R.  Glover  -  London  1923 
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An  imi table  example  of  what  courage,  talent  and 
perseverance  are  capable  of  effecting.     His  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  its  crooked  ways, 
cause  him  at  time  to  appear  crafty  and  dishonest, 
but  he  is  so  only  in  appearance,  for  he  is  benevolent 
and  has  a  strong  sense  of  justice. 
^.eneas 

"To  make  a  hioman  being  of  the  principal  figure 
on  his  canvas  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  Vergil. 
Aeneas  by  the  fundamental  scheme  of  the  poem  had  to  be 
an  idealized  and  symbolic  figure.     He  had  to  carry  the 
destinies  of  a  race  and  nation. (36)     He  had  to  be  a 
warrior  and  a  legislator  whose  ov/n  life  was  subordinated 
throughout  to  the  claims  of  public  duty.     Ke  was  weighed 
with  the  responsibilites  of  a  founder,  restorer  and 
governor."  (37) 

The  figure  of  the  warrior  who  is  so  insignificant 
in  the  Homeric  story  became  that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour 
of  its  capture.     The  virtues  of  the  Hom.eric  combatants 
are  still  there,  courage,  endurance,  chivalrous  friend- 
ship, wisdom  in  council,  eloquence,  family  affection 
and  faith  to  plighted  word;  but  v/ith  these  mingle  virtues 
unknown  to  Hector  or  Achilles,  temperance,  self-control, 
nobleness  and  unselfishness  of  aim,  loyalty  to  an  inner 
sense  of  right,  the  piety  of  self  devotion,  a  pure 

(36)  "Attolens  Umero  famamque  et  fata  nepotum"  Aen.VIII 

731 

(37)  Vergil  -  Mackail        op.  git 
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and  delicate  sense  of  the  sv/eetness  of  woman's  love, 

pity  for  the  fallen  and  the  weak*    Aeneas  is  the 

chosen  vessel  of  Destiny  from  first  to  last;     he  is 

guided  by  fate  throughout  his  wanderings . (38)  No  one 

could  have  been  more  loyal  to  the  bidding  of  heaven 

than  Aeneas,  but  his  loyalty  gives  him  little  joy. 

He  lives  for  others  and  because  he  is  told  that  the 

planting  of  Rome  will  be  a  blessing  to  his  people 

he  makes  Rome  his  love  and  country.   (39)  If  his  comrades 

grow  weary  and  despair  he  has  words  of  cheerfulness 

for  them,  but  there  is  little  hope  for  himself. 

Aeneas  stands  utterly  apart  from  those  epical 

heroes  who  delight  in  war.     The  joy  of  sheer,  dovm- 
which 

right  f ighting^rings  thru'  Homer  is  wholly  absent 
from  the  Aeneid,     A  formidable  warrior,  Aeneas  does 
all  he  can  to  avoid  the  issue  of  bloodshed  and  to  stop 
it  when  he  can.    He  appreciates  the  magnanimity  of  his 
enemies,  he  is  merciful  even  to  his  worst  foe.     One  of 
the  few  touches  of  nature  which  redeem  his  character 
from  utter  tameness  is  the  momentary  feeling  of  rage 
aroused  by  the  resistance  of  Lausus:- 

"saevae  irae  Dardanis  surgunt  due  tori"  (40) 
He  appears  as  the  passive  recipient  of  the  devotion 
and  reproaches  of  Dido,  he  undergoes  no  passionate 
struggle  in  resigning  her.     The  courtesy  and  kindliness 
of  her  nat^ore  elicit  no  warmer  expression  of  regret 


(58) 
(39) 
(40) 


Aen.  V  709 
"  IV  346 
"        X  815 
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than  the  words : - 

Nec  me  meminlsse  dun  memor  ipse  mei  (41) 

"The  failure  of  Aeneas  to  excite  a  lively  personal 
interest  is  not  to  be  attributed  solely  to  a  failure 
of  power  in  the  poet's  imagination.     In  the  part  he 
plays  he  is  conceived  of  as  chosen  by  the  supreme 
purpose  of  the  gods  as  an  instrument  of  their  will, 
and  thus  necessarily  unmoved  by  ordinary  human  im- 
pulse." (42) 

"The  general  conception  of  the  character  of 
Aeneas  is  in  keeping  with  the  religious  idea  of  the 
Aeneid.    He  is  intended  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the 
courage  of  the  ancient  king,  the  justice  of  a  paternal 
ruler,  the  mild  humanity  of  a  cultured  man  living  in 
an  age  of  advanced  civilization,  the  saintliness  of 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion  of  peace  and  pure 
observance,  the  affection  for  parent  and  child  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  the  Italian 
race.    Yet  at  no  time,  has  the  character  of  Aeneas 
excited  any  strong  hioman  interest."  (43) 

E.  K.  Rand  describes  Aeneas  as  "  a  brave  man, 
who  has  encountered  perils  and  knows  sorrov/s,  but  who 
does  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.    Deep  woe  at 
heart,  but  mastery  of  emotions,  supreme  reserve,  and 
resolution  are  fundamental  traits  of  Aeneas."  (44) 

(41)  Aen.  IV  336 

(42)  Sellar  'A.Y.  Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.  Oxford  1908 
(43  J  "  "  H  t»       "     ti  n  ti  ti  ti 

(44)     Rand  E.K.     Magical  krt  of  Vergil  -  Cambridge   (Mass)  1931 
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"  Aeneas  has  seen  more  of  life  than  Achilles,  He 
is  at  once  an  older  man  and  a  child  of  a  later  age 
of  mankind.     He  is  a  dreamer  whereas  Achilles  looked 
before  him.     Aeneas  has  a  mission,  he  is  a  pilgrim, 
he  knov/'s  heaven  has  a  purpose  for  him.     Achilles  has 
to  face  problems  but  for  him  there  are  no  riddles  such 
as  confuse  Aeneas."    Aeneas  could  not  stand  in  Achilles' 
relation  to  man.    He  had  to  have  new  virtues  which  had 
been  discovered  since  Homer's  day.    Aeneas  could  not 
stand  in  Achilles'  relation  to  Heaven.     The  Gods  no 
longer  came  among  men  in  bodily  form,  they  were  far 
away. 

As  compared  with  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey,  Aeneas 
is  altogether  wanting  in  energy,  spontaneity,  intellectual 
resource  and  insiglit.     The  single  quality  in  which  he  is 
strong  is  endurance.     The  principle  which  enables  him  to 
fulfil  his  mission  is  expressed  in  the  line- 

"Quidquid  erit,  superanda  omnis 
fortuna  ferendo  est."    Aen.  V  VIO 


•5t    Glover        Op.  Git 
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2 . )  Female  Characters  of  Homer. 

"The  heroines  of  Homer  are  broadly  and  unmis- 
takably human.     Penelope,  Helen,  Nausicaa,  Andromache, 
and  others  are  purely  human.     Their  beauty  and  truth 
lie  precisely  in  their  typical  humanity  nor  in  gaining 
universal  significance  do  they  fade  into  abstract 
types.     The  finer  shades  of  character  are  not  excluded 
by  the  simplicity  with  which  the  main  lines  are  drawn. 
In  discarding  what  is  accidental  their  individuality 
is  not  obliterated  but  deepened  and  enriched."  (45) 

"The  Homeric  women  generally  are  characterized 
by  a  gentle  dignity  and  a  refinement  in  which  no  modern 
civilization  could  show  their  superiors.     They  are 
essentially  feminine,  without  being  insipid  or  inane; 
their  sphere  is  in  the  home;   their  occupation  is  in 
the  ministries  of  wife  and  mother,  of  sister  and 
daughter  and  in  everything  that  Homer  shows  us  of 
their  relation,  we  recognize  a  national  warmth  of 
domestic  affections  and  noble  tone  of  manners,"  (46) 
Andromache     -    "Wife  of  Hector, 

She  stands  upon  a  pedestal  and  we  look  up  rever- 
ently to  the  inspired  creation  of  a  master  artist.  She 
is  one  of  the  finest  characters  of  Homer.     It  is  as 
wife  and  mother  that  she  charms  us,     v;e  assume  she  is 
comely,  graceful,  all  that  a  woman  should  be,  but  it 
is  the  simple  domestic  character  of  the  v;oman  which 
forms  the  attraction  for  the  Trojan  princess.  She 


(45) 
(46) 


Op.  cit.      S. A. Butcher 

Jebb.  R.  C.     Classical  Greek  Poetry-Boston  1893 
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has  not  a  spark  of  selfishness  in  her.     In  her  lifetime 
she  was  simply  wrapped  up  in  her  husband  and  child. 
She  is  distinguished  by  the  resignation  with  which 
she  endures  the  loss  of  both.     In  Book  IV  Homer 
depicts  one  of  the  most  charming  and  touching 
scenes  of  the  Iliad  -  the  meeting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache  -  her  pathetic  appeals  to  him  not  to  be 
too  reckless  of  a  life  which  is  so  dear  to  his  wife 
and  child  -  and  Hector's  tender  yet  half -contemptuous 
tone  in  which  the  iron  soldier  relegates  the  woman  to 
her  inferior  cares  while  he  tends  to  toils  of  war. 
And  thus  they  part  never  to  be  joined  again  in  life. 
Helen 

She  is  the  personification  of  all  grace  and  loveli- 
ness.    She  is  the  victim  of  Aphrodite.     She  herself  feels 
her  degradation.    She  is  full  of  fascination,  she  is 
neither  bold  nor  depraved.     She  can  admire  chastity. 
She  is  gentle  and  daughter-like  to  the  aged  Priam, 
father  of  Paris,  her  seducer;   she  is  humble  and  tearful 
in  the  presence  of  Hector;  as  disdainful  as  she  dares 
to  be  against  Paris  -  and  tender,  respectful,  regretful 
tov^ard  Me  ne  la  us  her  gallant  husband  whom  she  has  neglect- 
ed.    She  is  keenly  sensitive  to  any  kindness  shown  to 
her.     She  unites  grace  and  kindliness  with  a  deep 
humiliation  and  a  peculiar  self-condemnation.  Before 
the  duel  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  she  goes  down  to 
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the  gates  of  the  city  where  the  aged  men  are  sitting 
watching.     Here  in  a  few  masterly  touches,  introduced 
in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  terms.  Homer  more  than 
describes     the  beauty  of  Helen,  when  he  tells  us  its 
effects  -  in  the  words  of  the  men  "No  marvel  is  it 
that  Trojans  and  Archians  alike  suffer  long  and  weary 
toils  for  such  a  woman  so  wondrous  like  to  the  immortal 
goddesses."     These  are  the  words  of  the  grave  and 
revered  seniors,  men  of  calm  judgment  whose  sons  are 
fighting  and  falling  for  this  woman's  sake.     She  is  a 
genuine  lady,  graceful  in  motion  and  speech. 

In  the  Odyssey  we  find  Helen  restored  to  her  place 
in  Menelaus '  household.     Here  as  in  the  Iliad,  refinement 
and  elegance  of  taste  are  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  Helen.     She  is  still  "the  lady",  the  lady  of  rank  and 
fashion  -  with  all  the  fashionable  faults  and  all  the 
fashionable  good  qualities  -  selfish,  Toxurious,  gracious 
and  fascinating.     She  has  recovered  from  her  miserable 
infatuation  and  has  been  forgiven  by  her  husband.  But 
she  has  not  forgiven  herself  and  still  applies  the 
epithet  "sham^ess"   to  herself.     This  is  a  strong 
redeeming  point  in  her  character. 

Hecuba  -    Wife  of  King  Priam  and  Mother  of  Hector. 

She  is  a  woman  of  strong  passion  whose  ferocity  is 
increased  and  not  softened  by  affliction.     She  can  never 
look  on  Helen  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  cause  of 
all  her  sorrov/s  and,  of  course,  her  revengeful  temper 
can  never  forgive  her.  
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Penelope 

Ever  faithful  to  her  absent  husband  she  is  typical 
of  v/ifely  devotion.     She  is  chaste  and  prudent.  She 
seems  utterly  sincere  in  his  dislike  at  the  prospects 
of  a  second  marriage,  yet  she  is  not  insensible  to  the 
charm  of  being  admired  and  courted.     The  slight  signs 
of  coquetry  she  displays  and  the  inability  to  send  the 
suitors  away  only  make  her  more  true  to  life.  Her 
personality  stands  before  us  with  singular  distinctness 
and  unusual  detail.     Ker  fidelity  at  length  rewarded 
by  Odysseus'  return,  her  coldness  gradually  melts  and 
her  caution  gives  way  to  conviction  and  at  length  all 
her  calculating  shrewdness  vanishes  and  the  mask  of 
restraint  under  which  she  so  long  lived  removed  and  her 
true  woman's  nature  shines  forth  at  once  in  all  its 
tenderness  and  affection.     Such  a  change  at  first  sight 
may  seem  inconsistent  but  the  skillful  and  gradual  manner 
in  which  it  is  managed  by  the  poet  renders  it  perfectly 
natural  -  the  surprise,  the  joy,  the  intervening  doubt, 
slow  conviction  and  final  burst  of  tenderness  and  love. 
Nausicaa 

Although  her  presence  in  the  Odyssey  is  very  brief. 
Homer  has  drawn  for  us  a  delightful  picture.     It  may  be 
questioned  whether  anywhere  in  literature  there  is  to  be 
found  a  conception  of  a  maiden  so  perfect  as  Kausicaa  in 
grace,  tenderness  and  delicacy.     The  sense  and  tact 
which  are  combined  with  them  are  as  practical  as  those 


of  any  other  person.     There  is  a  charming  simplicity 
and  iinaf  f  ectedness .     She  pleases  by  her  youth,  her 
exquisite  beauty,  her  frank,  sprightly  finesses, 
her  generosity  and  intellgience . 
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Female  Characters  of  the  Aeneld 

The  most  important  element  of  the  Aeneid  is 
truly  the  conception  and  delineation  of  the  in- 
dividual characters.     Personal  interest  in  the 
ft  story  is  central  in  the  fortunes  and  actions  of 

the  characters.     Vergil  has  given  his  female 
characters  the  attributes  really  found  in  women,  and 
has  given  vivid  and  excellent  portraits,  especially 
to  the  character  of  Dido,  the  outstanding  woman  of 
the  Aeneid. 
Dido 

"The  foundress  and  queen  of  Carthage.     She  is  per- 
haps, Vergil's  greatest  creation;under  the  poet's 
subtle  and  masterful  hand  she  expands  into  something 
very  remarkable.    Vi/hile  she  is  there  she  fills  the 
whole  canvas  and  beside  her  Aeneas  fades  and  chills. 
Into  her  Vergil  pours  all  his  insight  into  the  human 
heart  and  his  sense  of  purely  human  tragedy.     He  gives 
her  immortal  life." (47) 

Dido  is  at  once  a  woman  and  a  queen  -  a  woman  in 
instinct,  feeling  and  sympathy  -  a  queen  in  lofty  idea 
and  achievement.     She  is  a  woman.     She  admire  the  stature 
and  carriage  of  the  hero.   (48)  She  finds  pleasure  in  his 
gifts.     She  understand  him  and  sympathizes  with  him. (49) 
^  She,  too,  has  been  "tossed  by  fates."     She,  too,  has 

sought  a  new  kingdom.     She,  too,  has  sacrificed  herself 
 for  her  people.  

(47)  Op  Cit      MacKail,  J.W.  Vergil 

(48)  Aen.  IV  II 

(49)  "       I  562-74 
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She  is  a  queen,  a  great  queen.     She  has  ruled  and 
knows  instinctively  the  ruler  of  men.     Her  greatness 
and  her  fall  hang  together   (dux  femina  facti).(50)  Her 
magnif icience  is  a  queen 's- 

Urbem  quam  statuo  vestra  est.  (51) 
^hen  she  dies,  she  dies  a  queen  and  founder  of  a 
nation,   (52)  and  in  Hades  itself  she  retains  her  queenly 
dignity. 

Dido  is  a  woman  of  some  greatness  and  character.  She 
is  of  a  brave  and  loyal,  great  and  queenly,  pure  and 
trusting  and  compassionate  nature.     She  is  drav/n  with 
such  interest  and  truth  by  the  poet  that  she  has  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  all  readers.     Of  whatever  mistakes  she 
is  guilty,  whatever  the  flaws  in  her  natiore,  she  is  a  great 
woraan;her  ruin  is  due  to  a  failure  of  will. 

"vanquished  by  a  passion  overpowering  but  not  ignoble, 
more  appealing  in  her  humiliation  because  so  queenly,  so 
gracious  in  her  prosperity,  feminine  in  her  illogical 
reproaches,  sublime  in  her  final  appeal  for  justice,  she 
has  touched  the  hearts  of  many  since  Augus tus (53 ) 

Dido  represented  Rome's  enemy  Carthage.     But  Vergil's 
tenderness  intervened.     She  is  no  temptress;  she  is 
"infelix"  Dido.     From  the  outset  Vergil  sets  himself  to 
compel  admiration  for  the  queen.     He  succeeds  in  making 
her  the  most  engrossing  of  figures.     Interest  is  awakened 
by  her  royal  demeanor,  her  sorrowful  past,  her  generosity 
towards  strangers,  her  passion  for  their  prince,  her 

(50)  Aen.       I  364 

(51)  "  I  573 

(52)  "  IV  653 

(53)  Dimsdale  -  M.S.     History  of  Latin  Literature 

^  York  1915 
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desertion  by  him  and  her  tortures  of  despair.  How 
well  Vergil  succeeded  in  drawing  a  woman  is  proven 
by  the  sympathy  which  he  wins  for  her  against  his 
hero. 

Anna 

She  is  pathetically  unselfish  in  her  love  for  her 
sister,  capable  of  any  sacrifice  that  vdll  add  to 
Dido's  happiness,     Vergil  makes  artistic  use  of  her 
for  the  development  of  the  story;  Dido  uses  her  as  a 
means  for  carrying  out  her  plans,  first,   to  gratify 
her  passions  for  Aeneas,  then  to  accomplish  her  own 
death.    Anna  seems  to  be  cheated  but  she  herself 
seems  content,  If  only  she  may  serve  Dido.     Her  one 
complaint  is  that  she  may  not  die  with  her  sister. 
Andromache 

A  loving  v/ife  and  devoted  mother,  kind  to  her 
husband's  parents,  generous  to  her  countrym^en.  She 
is  somewhat  inclined  to  self-pity,  not  without  cause, 
for  her  lot  has  been  a"  hard  one.     Her  devotion  to 
Hector's  memory  is  touching,  but  her  constant  thought 
of  him  arouses  our  sympathy  for  Helenus,  whose  lot 
has  also  been  none  too  happy.     Her  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  child  stirs  our  deepest  sympathy. 

The  aged  queen  Hecuba  has  no  apparent  thought  of 
herself  when  Troy  is  falling.     Vve  see  her  gathering  her 
daughters  about  her,  trying  to  drav.'  the  aged  Priam  back 
from  useless  struggle,  anxious  that  all  her  loved  ones 
shall  remain  together  in  life  or  death.  
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Camilla 

About  Uamilla  there  can  only  "be  one  opinion. 
She  is  altogether  charming,  as  a  child  v/lth  her 
bow  and  arrows,  as  a  v/arrior,  as  a  slain  soldier. 
No  man  in  the  Greek,  Trojan  or  Rutulian  army  fights 
more  valiantly  than  this  girl,   or  meets  death  with 
greater  fortitude.     Her  last  thought  is  for  her  people, 
a  message  to  Turnus  to  "carry  on".     Little  of  the  tender 
side  of  her  life  is  shov^Ti  -  but  she  must  have  been 
gentle.    Her  maidens  loved  her,  she  m.ust  have  had 
womanly  qualities.     She  did  have  one  feminine  weakness, 
her  love  for  pretty  things  ..whether  she  sought  Chloseus » 
trappings  for  her  own  personal  adornment,  or  for  some 
other  purpose,  it  was  the  woman  more  than  the  warrior 
who  pursued  him.     The  sympathy  of  the  reader  goes  out 
to  this  brave  maiden-warrior. 

Amata     -    V»ife  of  King  Latinus  and  Mother  of  Lavinia. 

On  hearing  that  her  husband  intends  to  give  their 
daughter  Lavinia  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  king  of  the 
Trojans,  she  is  aroused  to  anger.     Spurred  on  by  Juno 
and  Alecto,  she  at  first  tries  to  beguile  her  husband 
with  gentle  words.    V^en  s  he  finds  Latinus  resolutely 
fixed  against  her,  she  rages  frantically,     she  has  long 
since  desired  Turnus,  as  a  son-in-law  and  now  she  urges 
him.  to  send  the  nev^ly  arrived  strangers  from  the  city, 
Vvlien  the  Trojans  besiege  the  walls  of  Latium  she,  be- 
lieving she  has  sent  Turnus  to  his  death  becomes  dis- 
tracted with  grief  and  rage  and  in  this  m.addened  state 
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C)      3.  The  Gods  and  Goddesses  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  are  depicted  as  eminently  beautiful  and 
happy  but  also  violent,  passionate  and  often  un- 
just and  even  false.     They  are  exempt  from  death 
but  not  from  sufferings,  for  they  are  liable  to 
wounds  and  punishments.     Divided  into  camps,  they 
have  their  favorites,  quarrel  t^nd  threaten  one  another 
and  even  fight.    Jealousy,  hatred,  cunning  and  bad 
faith  are  frequent  motives  for  them.     Those  that  are 
pov/erful  terrify  the  other.     Some  of  the  goddesses 
cf  Homer  are  endowed  with  masculine  qualities  while 
others  are  to  be  found  timid,  weeping  and  trembling. 

"The  Olympian  system  of  Homer  has  for  its 
most  marked  characteristic,  the  combination  of  the 
divine     idea  with  the  essential  conditions  of  our 
humanity.     Every  divine  person  is  conceived  of  as 
vested  in  human  figure,  and  the  head,  hands,  feet 
or  chin  of  a  deity  are  the  expressions  of  an  in- 
genious literalism.     These  bodies  are  indefinitely 
glorious  but  still  human.     The  whole  apparatus  of 
the  mind  was  laid  out  on  the  human  model." (54)  It 
is  the  unique  distinction  of  Homer  that  all  this 
is  managed  without  ever  making  the  deities  less 
than  divine. 

Beginning  with  the  Homeric  aspect  of  Ver- 
gil's gods  we  find  a  close  adherence  to  the  Iliad 


(54)      Homer  -  Gladstone 


Op.  cit 
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and  Odyssey.     The  gods  act  as  they  do  in  Homer's 
poems,  they  do  the  same  things,  but  they  do  them 
rather  stiffly.     Vergil's  gods  seem  very  dim  figures. 
Most  of  them  had  one  solitary  charm  to  weight  against 
the  various  activities  of  the  true  Olympians.  They 
are  inert  and  colorless  but  they  are  "Veteres"  -  the 
old  gods  -  a  name  which  seem.s  to  imply  more  affection 
than  faith.     But  Vergil  was  at  a  disadvantage  in 
writing  of  the  supernatural  compared  with  Homer  who 
wrote  in  the  ages  of  belief  in  them,     Vergil  lived 
it  may  be  said,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.     The  old 
gods  who  were  goodly  and  glad  had  become  discredited, 

"Vergil's  gods  are  human  actors,  powerful 
but  submissive  like  men  to  the  Fates.     They  descend 
to  a  human  plane,  they  help  or  retard  and  then  with- 
draw.   Their  action  has  interest  in  itself  and  their 
characters  have  personality.     The  gods  complicate  the 
plot  appearing  as  superhuman  actors.     They  help  or 
hinder  mortals  without  being  mere  personifications 
of  their  qualities.     They  hasten  or  retard  the  fates 
without  being  mere  symbols  of  ultimate  purpose.  Their 
coming  shifts  the  scenes  to  the  radiancy  of  Olympus 
and  give  the  relief  of  contrast." (55) 

Vergil  has  toned  down  the  dark  elements  of 
their  stories;  he  has  emphasized  the  grave  and  moral; 
he  has  done  what  he  could,  but  he  has  not  made  them 


(55)  Magical  Art  of  Vergil    -  E.K.Rand    Op.  cit. 
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live.     He  has  followed  Homer  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Gods  act.     Venus  appears  from  time  to  time  to 
help  Aeneas  as  Athene  helps  Odysseus.    Juno  never 
forgets  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  as  Poseidon 
does  in  the  Odyssay.     There  is  also  divine  inter- 
vention in  battle  in  the  Homeric  style.    Juno  for 
example  "borrows  a  hint  from  Apollo,     In  the  Iliad 
Aphrodite  to  safeguard  Aeneas  snatched  him  away  and 
left  a  phantom  over  which  Greeks  and  Trojans  went  on 
fighting.    Juno  to  save  Turnus  applies  the  device  in 
another  way.     The  rescue  of  Aeneas  had  hardly  been 
heroic  enough  so  Juno  frames  an  image  not  of  Turnus 
but  of  Aeneas  which  Turnus  in  fury    pursues  from  the 
field  onto  a     ship  which  is  in  the  harbor.    Juno  cuts 
away  the  moorings  and  Turnus  is  saved, 
Zeus  - 

According  to  Homer,  Zeus  dwelt  on  Ut,  Olympus,  in 
Thessaly,  which  was  believed  to  penetrate  heaven  it- 
self.   He  is  the  father  of  Gods  and  men.    He  is  a 
supreme  ruler  who  with  his  counsel  manages  everything. 
Zeus  combines  the  human  and  theistic  qualities.  At 
one  time  he  is  a  civil  governor  in  the  skies,  curbing 
and  controlling  with  a  true  political  spirit  the  newly 
compacted  society  of  Gods  over  whom  he  rules.  At 
another  time  he  is  the  ideal  providence  upholding  the 
order  and  whole  frame  of  things.    He  is  signified  the 
God  of  wide  human  power ^  the  God  of  no  single  race. 
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the  God  who  looks  for  obedience  and  towards  whom 

we  have  ties  of  moral  obedience.     He  is  a  good- 

natiired,  hot  tempered  father  of  a  family  which  he 

delights  to  torment  and  as  the  husband  of  a  wife 

of  feminine  jealousy  something  of  a  shrew,  he  gives 

her  every  excuse  for  her  unamiable  emotions.  The 

sensuality  and  favoritism  of  Zeus  are  not  cloaked. 

He  likes  sacrifices,  enjoys  the  strife  of  the  Olympians , (56 ) 

he  is  cut  to  the  heart  by  the  death  of  Sarpedon,  and 

he  indulges  in  furious  outbreaks  of  anger  against  the 

other  Gods, 

Jupiter 

In  many  ways  he  is  the  most  interesting  of  Vergil's 
gods.    He  has  the  Homeric  traits  of  Zeus  but  is  mainly 
a  Roman  god.     He  is  grave  and  wise  and  free  from  the 
tyranical  and  sensual  characteristics  of  the  Homeric 
god.     Throughout  the  Aeneid,  he  is  foujid  to  be  fair, 
just,  and  a  kindly  pacifier.    He  stood  neutral  in 
regard  to  the  v/ar  since  being  all-wise,  he  knew  the 
fates  v/ould  decide  the  issue  fairly. 

Though  he  appears  without  the  outward  signs  which 
inspired  the  conception  of  Zeus  and  though  the  part 
he  plays  in  controlling  the  action  appears  tame  yet 
he  cometimes  gives  utterance  to  thoughts  which  recall 
the  grave  and  steadfast  attributes,  which  the  Romans 
reverenced  under  the  name  of  "Juppiter  Stator" .  (57) 


(56)  II.     XX  22 

(57)  Aen.  X        467  -  9 
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Juno 

As  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter,  she  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  Olympian  court.     As  in 
the  Iliad,   she  is  a  cruel,  harsh  character,  un- 
scrupulous in  her  hatred,  greatly  to  be  feared  in 
her  wrath.     But  Vergil  has  at  least  exempt  her 
from  some  of  the  lower  appetites  and  more  ferocious 
passions  with  which  Hera  is  animated  in  the  Iliad. 
But  like  Hera,  she  still  suffers  from  the  taimt 
Paris  bestowed  on  her  and  is  ever  an  enemy  to  the 
Latins . 

She  incites  Aeolus  to  rouse  the  waves,  thus 
causing  a  tempest  scattering  Aeneas'  ships.  (58) 

She  sends  Iris  to  persuade  the  Trojan  women 
to  burn  the  ships.  (59) 

Amata  and  Turnus  are  instilled  with  hatred 
by  Alecta  at  the  instigation  of  June.  (60) 

These  several  incidents  show  hov;  far  Juno's 
hatred  led  her. 
Hera 


According  to  Homer,  she  is  the  wife  and  sister 


of  Zeus.    She  is  designated  by  the  titles  "ox  eyed" 
and  "goddess  of  the  white  arms".     Of  all  the  immortals 
she  is  the  most  unpleasant,  very  powerful,  quite  un- 
scrupulous,   (61)  and  frankly  savage  in  her  jealously  -  a 
jealousy  which  was  not  happily  affected  by  the  taunts 
(58)  Aen.  I 


(59) 
(60) 
(61) 
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of  her  spouse.     i:>he  was  often  prone  to  quarrels, 
self-willed,  vengeful,  proud  and  often  deceitful. 
She  never  loses  sight  of  her  great  aim,  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Greek  cause. 
Thetis- 

3he  is  the  daughter  of  Nereus  the  sea-god 
and  mother  of  Achilles,  the  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
Her  character  is  more  graceful  than  that  of  Hera 
but  less  majestic.     It  is  strongly  maternal  and 
whenever  she  appears  it  is  because  a  chord  of 
maternal  affection  is  struck.    Everywhere  we  see 
the  silvery  flash  of  her  tireless  feet  hence  the 
name  "silver-footed"  which  Homer  applies  to  her; 
we  see  the  tender  grace  of  divine  mother-hood,  her 
sad  knowledge  of  mourning  soon  to  be.  Although 
divine,  it  is  in  a  wholly  hijunan  relation  and 
character  that  Thetis  meets  us  in  the  Iliad.  She 
has  unique  and  undying  charm  -  the  goddess  becomes 
lost  in  the  mother.     She  is  a  pure,  beautiful 
and  pathetic  figure  of  motherhood  in  sorrow. 
Venus 

The  cruel  and  rather  contemptible  character 
of  Aphrodite  in  the  Iliad,  becomes  in  the  Aeneid 
preeminently  a  divine  mother  -  Alraa  Venus.  Sainte- 
Beuve  calls  her  "invariably  charming,  tender,  loving 
and  yet  sober  and  serious."     As  Thetis,  the  mother 
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of  Achilles  appeals  to  us  in  the  Iliad,  so  Venus, 
the  mother  of  Aeneas,  the  hero,  does  likewise  in 
the  Aeneid.    From  time  to  time  throughout  the 
poem  Venus  descends  to  earth  to  help  her  divine 
son. 

"Ambrosial  tresses  roiind  her  head 
A  more  than  earthly  fragrance  shed. 
Her  falling  robe  her  footsteps  swept 
And  showed  her  a  goddess  as  she  stept."(62) 

Aphrodite 

She  is  represented  by  Homer  as  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Dione,     the  Goddess  of  moisture.     In  the 
story  of  Troy,  Aphrodite  plays  an  important  part. 
She  was  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  having 
assisted  Paris  in  his  elopement  with  Helen,  This 
was  his  award  for  his  celebrated  judgment  in  viiich 
he  gave  the  prize  of  beauty  to  Aphrodite  in  pre- 
ference to  Hera  or  Athene.     The  Trojan  prince, 
Anchises,  enjoyed  her  favors  and  she  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Aeneas.     In  the  Iliad,  Aphrodite 
favors  the  Trojans.    Although  she  is  depicted  as 
beautiful  beyond  compare,  yet  she  is  a  contemptible 
character.     She  is  harsh  and  cruel  especially  in 
the  third  book  where  she  compels  Helen,  now  repentant, 
to  return  to  Paris  whom  she  (Aphrodite)  has  saved 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  Menelaus.    Homer  makes 
use  of  the  words  "golden",  "laughter-loving",  "fair" 
as  some  of  the  titles  to  show  her  beauty. 


(62)       Aen.     I  403-5 
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Vulcan 

Husband  and  consort  of  beautiful  Venus,  he 
could  never  resist  her  blandishments.     He  was  a 
god  of  fiery  power;  -  at  the  request  of  Venus  he 
had  made  a  shield  for  her  son  Aeneas  -  a  shield, 
adorned  with  the  history  and  triumphs  of  future 
Romans . 
Hephaestus 

According  to  his  ovm  story  (63)  he  was  born 
halt.     He  is  a  glorious  good-natured  god,  loved 
and  renowned.     The  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera  he  is  the 
god  of  fire.     He  was  the  blacksmith  of  the  gods 
the  finest  artificer  in  metal  among  them.  This 
famous  god  could  be  cunning  even  vengeful  if  the 
occasion  demanded.    He  attempts  to  act  as  pacifier 
between  his  mother  and  father  when  Hera  is  possessed 
of  one  of  her  rages. 
Mars 

Unlike  Homer,  Vergil  has  not  given  to  Mars, 
such  a  place  of  prominence  as  Ares  has  in  the  Iliad. 
Possibly  this  is  due  to  Vergil's  own  hatred  of  war 
and  all  it  means. 
Ares 

He  represents  war  from  its  fatal  and  destructive 
side.  Homer  has  painted  in  particiilarly  lively  colors, 
the  picture  of  the  rude  "mans laying"  god  of  v/ar.  He 

(63)       Iliad    XVIII  395 
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calls  him  baleful,  impetuous,  scourge  of  mortals 
and  brazen.     There  is  in  him  a  strong  animal  element 
and  no  feature  of  high  interest.     Throughout  the 
poems  he  is  represented  as  the  insatiable  warrior 
who  impelled  by  rage  and  lust  of  violence  exults 
in  the  noise  of  battle,  revels  in  the  horror  of 
carnage.     Strife  and  slaughter  are  the  conditions 
of  his  existence.    Where  the  fight  is  thickest, 
there  he  rushes  in  without  hesitation,  without 
question  as  to  which  side  is  right.     In  battle 
array  he  is  resplendent  -  on  his  head  the  gleaming 
helmet  and  floating  plume,  in  his  hand  the  redoubt- 
able spear  of  bronze.    Well-favored,  stately,  swift, 
unwearied,  gigantic,  he  is  the  foe  of  wisdom. 
Poseidon 

He  was  the  brother  of  Zeus  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  lot  that  he  should  rule  over  the  sea.  The 
goodly  elements  of  Zeus  are  entirely  lacking  from 
his  character.     He  is  lustful,  vengeful,  headstrong, 
self-assertive,  and  yet  shrewd.    He  is  arbitrary 
and  unrestrained  in  his  animosities. 
Neptime 

The  sea-god  and  brother  of  Juno  was  ever  friendly 
to  the  Trojans  as  Juno  was  hostile  to  them,  Vergil 
does  not  picture  him  like  to  Poseidon,  cruel,  harsh, 
and  ravaging.      He  undoes  the  harm,  Juno  wreaks 
upon  the  unfortunate  survivors  of  the  war.  
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Pallas  Athene 


She  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  of  all  the 
Olympian  deities  most  like  to  him.     In  the  Iliad, 
both  she  and  Juno  in  consequence  of  the  slight  put 
upon  their  charms  by  Paris,  were  hostile  to  the 
Trojans.    At  every  occasion  we  find  Athene  trying 
to  raise  havoc  with  the  Trojan  forces   (64).  She  is 
a  goddess,  not  a  god  yet  she  has  nothing  of  sex 
except  gender;     she  is  scarcely  ever  described  in 
epithets  of  beauty  by  Homer. 

In  the  Odyssey  she  does  not  appear  in  the  role 
of  a  vengeful  maiden,  but  as  a  kindly  guide  and 
protectress  ever  on  the  alert,  to  help  the  cause  of 
Odysseus.    She  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most 
effective  of  the  deities. 


(64)       Iliad    III    Duel  between  Paris  and  Menelaus 
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4)      Comparison  of  the  Poems  Themselves 

"In  choosing  his  subjects  Homer  saw  that  the  Grecians 
for  whom  he  designed  his  poems  were  divided  into  as  many 
states  as  they  had  capital  cities.  Each  was  a  political 
body  and  had  its  form  of  government  independent  from  the 
rest  and  yet  these  distinct  states  were  often  obliged  to 
unite  together  in  a  body  against  their  common  enemies. 

The  poet  then  had  to  make  two  distinct  stories.  The 
one,  the  Iliad,  was  for  all  Greece  united  into  one  body, 
but  composed  of  parts  independent  of  one  another,  the 
other,  the  Odyssey  was  for  each  particular  state,  con- 
sidered as  they  were  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  former 
circumstances  and  the  necessity  of  being  united."  ^ 

"The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  independent  of  each  other 
relate  only  episodes  in  the  long  story  of  the  Trojan  war; 
The  Aeneid  conceived  and  composed  as  a  whole,  completely 
tells  the  traditional  story  of  how  fugitives  from  con- 
quered Troy  came  to  where,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  their 
descendents  were  to  become  the  final  conquerors  of  Greece. 
The  grand  impersonality  of  Homer  makes  his  noble,  swift, 
and  simple  lines  seem  contemporary  accounts  o  the  mat- 
ters they  set  forth;  and  the  very  first  words  of  the 
Aeneid,  "arma  virumque  cano"    (65)  distinctly  assume  with 
their  frank  use  of  the  first  person  singular,  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Augustan  Rome,  when  the  poet  is  to  tell 
of  the  legendary  past,  seen  throughout  from  a  remote. 


(65)     Aen.     I  1 

Bossu      Op  cit 
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hardworn,  and  magnificent  present.    Homer  writes 
heroically,  Vergil  writes  of  heroes  and  of  heroic 
deeds,  conscious  of  what  had  sprung  from  them  through- 
out intervening  ages.     The  most  prominent  feature  of 
Homeric  style  is  a  grand  simplicity,  conscious  only  of 
how  words  should  express  meaning,  the  style  of  Vergil 
is  not  only  deliberately  ingenious  but  full  of  such 
elaborate  and  imitative  refinements  as  should  have  been 
devised  only  by  a  poet  profoundly  learned  and  admiring- 
ly familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  Greek  expression."  * 
Since  Vergil  belonged  to  a  more  advanced  period  of 
civilization  he  could  not  possibly  have  reproduced 
Homer's  simplicity.     Too  conscious  a  purpose  pervades 
the  Aeneid  to  admit  naivete.     Homer  was  much  nearer 
to  the  primitive  epic.    As  befits  his  time,  Vergil 
is  more  critical,  urbane  and  emotional  than  Homer. 
The  originality  of  Vergil  is  most  manifest  where  he 
is  national,  where  he  is  most  national  he  is  most  in 
touch  with  his  own  times. 

The  germ  of  the  poem  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
is  the  story.     They  have  their  origin  in  pure  epic 
impulse,  their  purpose  is  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
felt  in  human  action  and  character.     The  germ  of  the 
Aeneid  is  to  be  sought  in  the  national  idea  and  senti- 
ment, in  the  imperial  position  of  Rome,  in  her  marvelous 
destiny  and  in  the  culmination  of  the  Augustan  age. 

*       Traditions  of  European  Literature  from  Homer  to  Dante 
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The  real  keynote  to  the  poem  is  not  the  "Arma  viriimque" 

with  which  it  opens  but  " Tantae  molis  erat  Romanam  condere 

introduction 

gentem"  with  which  the /^closes .     The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
are  purely  personal,  the  Aeneid  is  the  epic  of  national 
f  ortiines  • 

"Homer  never  intended  to  teach  lessons,  yet  his 
poem  unconsciously  does  so,  merely  because  it  is  at 
once  real  and  ideal,     it  is  in  heroic  form,  a  striking 
picture  of  humanity  and,  therefore,  a  continuous  series 
of  scenes  of  warrings  and  adrainitions.     These  not  only 
provoke  reflection,  but  also  ov/ing  to  the  inspiration 
animating  from  them,  strengthen  every  generous  motive 
of  the  human  soul.     Its  moral  inspiration  is  admiration 
of  heroic  virtues  among  which  strength  and  courage  occupy 
first  place. 

More  than  anything  else  it  is  the  importance  given 
to  Odysseus,  that  lends  the  poem  its  moral  tone.    No  work 
by  the  simple  narrative  of  fact  could  better  extol  the 
virtues  essential  to  good  conduct  or  praise  intelligent 
bravery  painstaking  thought  and  perseverance  in  the  midst 
of  hardship.     Incidentally  it  glorifies  family  affection 
and  fidelity  to  friends  and  it  lashes  violence  and  in- 
justice, yet  its  morality  is  not  chivalrous.     The  Odyssey 
betokens  an  aspiration  for  peace."  * 

In  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Aeneid  we  find  a  gentleness 
shining  through  it,  strangely  contradicted  by  some  of  the 
bloody  episodes  which  out  of  deference     to  Homeric  precedent, 
Vergil  interweaves.     Vergil  intimates  throughout  his  tale 
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that  the  world  is  on  the  whole  a  good  one,  in  which 
heroism  and  love  and  duty,  are  the  supreme  goods,  but 
in  which  there  are  many  pitfalls  and  illusive  hopes. 

"Vergil  and  Homer  differ  greatly  in  the  descriptions 
of  battle  scenes.    When  Homer  is  busy  with  a  battle,  he 
is  absorbed  in  it,  he  thinks  of  it  all  the  time,  and  of 
nothing  else,  he  feels  the  exhilaration  of  it,  the  earnest 
satisfaction,  the  joy  of  action  and  achievement;  he  deals 
every  blow  he  describes  and  he  exults  whenever  the  blow 
does  its  v/ork.    But  Vergil  draws  battle  scenes  not  at 
all  because  he  loves  them..     He  feels  every  blow  that  is 
dealt,  thinks  of  everything  it  involves,  and  looks  away 
from,  the  battle."  *    His  heart  is  not  in  the  battle  scenes, 
he  is  on  the  side  of  the  mothers  who  curse  it.    He  tells 
us  not  how  the  brave  warriors  revelled  in  the  delight 
of  approaching  conflict,  but  how  the  mothers  felt  its 
horrors : - 

"Et  trepidae  matres  pressere  ad  pectora  natos."* 
The  warriors  of  the  Aeneid  are  more  endowed  with  htunanity 
than  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad.     There  is  no  v/ord  of 
throwing  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  the    dogs  and  vultures. 
There  is  no  such  struggle  over  the  bodies  of  Lausus  or 
pallas  as  over  that  of  Patroclus.    Not  only  is  the  war- 
like passion  less  cruel  in  the  A.eneid,  but  the  feeling 
of  the  sanctity  which  invests  the  dead  is  stronger. 

In  his  conception  of  the  real  dangers  of  the  sea  with 

which  his  hero  meets,  Vergil's  inferiority  to  Homer  is  very 

Development  of  Vergil's  Art.        H.  vV.  Prescott 
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marked.     The  wonderful  realism  of  the  sea  adventures  in 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  gives  rise  to  the  impression 
that  Eomer  is  recalling  some  experience  he  may  have  had 
himself  or  one  vvhich  he  heard  from  someone  who  had  under- 
gone shipiftTeck. 

"Three  great  passages  in  the  Aeneid  (66)  draw  attention 
to  what  is  the  most  permanent  source  of  interest  in  Vergil's 
epic.     They  serve  along  v;ith  the  opening  lines-  of  the 
poem,  better  than  any  other  passages,  to  bring  out  the 
relation  both  of  dependence  on  the  Homeric  epic  and  of 
contrast  with  it  v/hich  characterizes  the  Vergilian  epic. 
The  first  passage,  the  interview  between  Jupiter  and 
Venus  owes  its  origin  to  the  scene  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad  in  which  Thetis  intercedes  with  Zeus  to  avenge 
the  wrong  done  to  her  son,  Achilles.     The  object  of  this 
intercession  is  purely  personal,  the  result  is  the  whole 
series  of  events  which  end  in  the  death  of  Hector.  The 
object  which  Venus  claim.s  of  Jupiter  is  the  fulfillment 
of  his  promise  that  a  people  should  arise  from  the  blood 
of  Teucer. 

"Qui  mare,  qui  terras  omni  dicione  tenerent." (67) 
Vvho  should  hold  sea  and  land  in  universal  sway. 
The  result  of  her  prayer  is  that  Jupiter  reveals  to  her 
not  only  the  immediate  future  of  Aeneas  and  the  founding 
of  Lavinium  and  Alba,  but  the  birth  of  Romulus,  and  the 
building  of  Rome.  -  -  -  The  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid  owes 
its  existence  to  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  but 


(66)  Aen.       I      233  -  296,     VI    756  -  860,  VIII     626  -  731 

(67)  "  I  232 
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the  shadov/y  conceptions  of  the  Homeric  "inferno"  suggested 
by  the  impulses  of  natural  curiosity  and  the  yearnings  of 
human  affection,  are  enlarged  and  made  more  definite,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  thoughts  derived  from  Plato,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  proudest  memories  of  Roman  history,  from  the 
legends  of  the  Alban  kings  to  the  v/arlike  and  peaceful 
triumphs  of  the  Augustan  Age.     The  shield  of  Achilles 
presents  to  the  imagination,  the  varied  spectacle  of 
human  life  -  sowing  and  reaping,  a  city  beseiged,  a 
marriage  festival,  etc.      The  shield  of  Aeneas  presents 
the  spectacle  of  the  most  momentuous  crises  in  the  annals 
of  Rome,  culminating  in  the  great  triumph  of  Augustus ," (68) 

The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  thus  seen  to  be 
essentially  epics  of  human  life;  the  Aeneid  is  essentially 
the  epic  of  national  glory.     The  Iliad  is  the  noblest 
monuments  of  the  greatness  as  it  is  of  the  genius  of  the 
Greeks,  The  Aeneid  is  much  more  than  a  monument  of 
national  glory.     It  is  full  of  pathetic  situations  and 
stirring  incidents  v/hich  move  our  human  compassion  or 
kindle  our  sympathies  with  heroic  action." 


(68)  Sellar      W.Y.        Vergil      Op.  cit. 
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III    Vergilian  Modifications  and  Additions 
1)  Visit  to  the  Underworld, 

"visions  of  the  underworld  and  descents  to 
Hades  were  from  the  Homeric  period  to  Vergil's  time 
a  favorite  theme  of  poet  and    philosopher.  Popular 
fancy  and  speculative  thought  had  invested  the  theme 
with  a  rich  variety  of  incident.     In  the  sixth  "book 
of  the  Aeneid,  Vergil  inherited  from  past  ages  an 
abimdance  of  material  and  by  his  organizing  power 
and  poetic  inspiration  gave  to  the  rich  stores  of 
tradition  a  significance  which  they  had  never  before 
suggested. 

The  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  is  only  one 
of  the  m^ny  masterpieces  which  treat  of  this  subject. 
From  this  epic  treatment,  the  Roman  poet  derived  to 
some  extent  the  fram.ework  of  action  in  Aeneas  descent 
but  his  modifications  are  more  important  than  the 
apparent  dependence  on  Homer." 

Vergil  placed  in  Italy,  the  entrance  by  which 
Aeneas  made  his  way  to  the  lower  world.     Odysseus  had 
gone  sailing  over  the  sea,  no  man  knew  where,  to  find 
a  way,  but  Vergil  true  to  Italy  and  Italy's  legends 
reasserts  the  old  popular  legend.     Lucretius  had  refuted 
it  a  generation  before  with  elaborate  explanations  and 
parallels • 

ianua  ne  forte  his  Orci  regionibus  esse  credatur, 
post  hinc  animas  Acheruntis  in  oras  ducere  forte 
deos  manis  inferne  reamur  (69) 

That  the  gate  of  Orcus  be  not  haply  believed  to 
(69)     Lucretius  -  De  Rerum    I^atura     Bk.  VII     762  -  4 
*        Prescott        Op  Git 


exist  in  such  spots,  and  next  we  imagine 
that  the  names  gods  fror.  hslow  do  haply 
draw  souls  down  from  them  to  the  borders 
of  Acheron. 

Vergil  describes  scenes  that  he  has  known  and 
loved,  and  the  verse  in  the  sixth  book  begins  to  glov; 
with  a  richness  of  descriptive  color  that  has  only 
hitherto  been  revealed  in  glimpses. 

"The  function  of  Circe  in  providing  directions 
in  the  Odyssey  is  transferred  to  the  Sibyl  in  the  Aeneid, 
but  a  part  of  Circe's  general  construction    is  given  to 
the  heroe's  father,  Anchises,  who  in  a  dream  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  book,  admonishes  his  son  to  seek  him  out 
in  the  Elysian  fields,  "Then  you  shall  learn  your  whole 
progeny  and  v/hat  walls  are  assigned  to  you."  (70)  This 
statem.ent  of  Anchises  settles  the  climax  of  the  action 
in  the  sixth  book.     The  meeting  of  Anchises  and  Aeneas 
corresponds  to  the  meeting  of  Odysseus  and  Teiresias  in 
the  Odyssey,  but  Vergil  has  put  the  climax  at  the  end 
of  the  action,    and  not  at  the  beginning  as  Hom.er  did. 
The  possibility  of  a  clinmx  properly  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  action  was  easily  realized  by  Vergil  because  he 
abandoned  the  Odyssey  in  choosing  the  situation  from 
Tfl*iich  the  action  of  the  sixth  book  issues.     In  the 
Homeric  poem,  Odysseus  sat  by  a  trench  and  called  up 
the  spirits  of  the  dead;     in  the  Aeneid,  the  hero 
descends  to  the  underworld,  passes  from  place  to  place 
in  it,  and  only  after  a  natural  progress  reaches  the 
Elysian  fields. 

(70)      Aen.     Bk.     V  735-6 
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In  the  interview  with  ghosts  in  the  other 
world,  Vergil  has  in  general,  followed  suggestions 
in  the  Odyssey,  hut  the  result  is  a  consistent  emphasis 
upon  the  character  and  feeling  which  in  the  Odyssey 
was  limited  to  several  among  the  many  interviews, 

Palinurus,  like  Elpenos  in  the  Odyssey  is  the 
first  to  go  to  meet  the  hero  in  the  other  v;orld  and 
ask  for  burial  rites.     The  story  of  Palinurus  is 
localized,  it  becomes  Italian  and  Italy  is  enriched 
by  one  more  association,    Vergil  form-ed  the  tale  of 
palinTirus,  a  mere  fancy  founded  on  a  sailor's  tale, 
and  he  made  it  a  legend  for  all  time.      The  cape 
palinurus  would  always  thereafter  recall  the  story  of 
the  lost  pilot  and  his  chief's  lament,  lines  among 
the  most  unforgettable  ever  written  by  Vergil  for 
their  simplicity  and  pathos,    Elpenor  has  no  abiding 
name  or  home  in  the  Greek  world,     palinurus  awakes 
memories  of  Italy  and  makes  a  new  and  splendid  tradition; 

" Aeternumque  locus  palinuri  nomen  habebit"  (71) 

The  place  shall  forever  retain  the  name  of 
palinurus . 

Vergil's  relation  to  the  Homeric  account  of  the 
groups  is  clear;  his  sentimental  heroines  correspond  to 
the  heroines  in  Jomer,  though  the  latter  are  not  exclusive- 
ly sufferers  in  love.     Vergil's  general  group  of  warriors 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  heroes  in  the  Odyssey.  In 
choosing  individuals  with  whom.  Aeneas  shall  converse. 


(71)  Aen.     Bk,.     VI  381 
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Vergil  has  o^bviously  "been  influenced  in  his  choice  of 
Dido  and  what  she  does,  by  the  Homeric  scene  "between 
Odysseus  and  Ajax,  and  in  the  choice  of  Deiphobus 
among  the  warriors  and  what  he  says,  by  the  scene  be- 
tween Agamemnon  and  Odysseus.    Vergil,  following  his 
regular  practice  of  massing  his  groups  and  letting 
individuals  emerge  from,  the  several  groups,  gives  a 
general  description  of  the  heroines  and  then  eniimerates 
individual  heroines,  striken  by  love,  Phaedra,  Procus, 
Eriplyle,  Evadne,  Pasiphae,  and  others,  several  of  whom 
appear  in  Homer,  and  finally  allov/s  Dido  to  come  to  the 
foreground.    Dido  "glared  with  fierce  relentless  gaze", (72) 
while  Aeneas,  "with  fond  words  and  tearful  plea  would 
soothe  her  angry  soul."    (73)     Odysseus  vainly  tries  to  concili- 
ate his  former  enemy,  but  Ajax  stand  apart,  sulking, 

uttering  not  a  word  and  passing  on  to  Erebus.  Vergil's 
the 

scene  has/^added  effect  of  fxirnishing  an  effective 
epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  the  fourth  book.  The  reminis- 
cense  of  this  tragedy,  the  closer  bonds  which  binds  Aeneas 
and  Dido,  give  much  deeper  pathos  to  this  brief  scene 
than  Homer  could  convey  to  his  picture  of  sulking  Ajax."-Jt 

Out  of  the  next  group  emerges  Deiphobus,  the 
hero's  kinsman.  The  account  of  Helen's  treachery  and  the 
murder  of  Deiphobus  througli  her  cooperation  with  the  Greeks, 
corresponds  to  Agamemnon's  report  of  his  faithless  wife 
and  his  own  death  at  the  hands  of  a  paramour.     But  here, 
Vergil,  though  bringing  out  the  pathetic  features  of  the  

(72)  Aen.     Bk.     VI  469 

(73)  "  "       "  467 
*         Prescott      Op  cit 
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narrative  perceptibly  diminishes  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  in  the  Odyssey,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
more  prominent  and  dignified  figure  of  the  great 
captain  of  the  Greek  hosts. 

The  final  interview  which  is  with  Anchlses  is 
suggested  by  Odysseus'  meeting  with  his  mother,  Ansieleia, 
but  Vergil  has  so  changed  and  enriched  the  special  situa- 
tion that  the  resemblance  is  superficial,    Anchises  predicts 
to  Aeneas  the  fortunes  of  his  descendants  and  shows  him  in 
Elysium  the  souls  who  are  hereafter  to  become  the  worthies 
of  the  Roman  republic. 

The  views  of  a  future  life  embodied  in  the  sixth 
Aeneid  are  far  in  advance  of  the  simpler  ideas  of  the 
Homeric  poem.     Instead  of  a  dreary  land  of  shadov/s,  the 
greatest  of  vi^hom  would  rather  be  a  servant  among  the 
living,  than  king  among  the  dead,  we  have  a  region, 
where  the  consequences  of  a  man's  life  on  earth  follow 
him  for  good  and  for  evil.     There  is  a  limbo  to  which 
are  consigned  all  whose  life  was  cut  off  before  its 
time,  infants,  suicides,  the  unjustly  condemed,  those 
vAio  have  fallen  in  battle.     There  is  a  hell  of  eternal 
punishment  for  the  wicked  who  have  done  violence  to 
their  parents,  deceived  their  clients,  committed  adultery 
or  withheld  property  from  rightful  owners.     There  is  an 
Elysium  of  eternal  happiness  for  those  who  have  benefited 
mankind  by  arts  and  inventions,  or  have  made  men  mindful 
of  them  by  their  good  deeds;  the  pure-minded  poets  are 
here  who  have  sung  strains  worthy  of  the  gods  who  inspire 
them  J  and  other  virtuous  and  noble  souls.  


c 
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2 )      Funeral  Games 

In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Aeneid,  Aeneas  applies 
himself  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  his  father  and 
accordingly  institutes  funeral  games  and  appoints 
prizes  for  those  who  should  conquer  in  them.  "The 
Roman  poet,  no  doubt,  had  two  models  in  mind.  He 
was  ambitious  to  reproduce  or  perhaps  rival  in  Fioman 
song,  for  an  audience  of  his  countrymen,  the  grand 
description  which  his  great  master  had  given  of  the 
games  which  Achilles  celebrates  in  honor  of  the  dead 
patroclus.     He  v;ished  also  to  pay  a  poet's  best  com- 
plim.ent  to  his  imperial  patron,  and  to  weave  into  his 
song  with  such  license  of  embellishment  as  is  allov/ed 
to  all  poets,  a  record  of  those  funeral  games  which 
Augustus  had  instituted  in  remembrance  of  his  uncle, 
the  great  dictator,  Julius. "-it 

"Vergil  manages  much  better  than  Homer  the  perfect 
organization  of  these  games  as  part  of  the  action  of 
his  poem.     In  Homer  the  celebration  has  little  close 
connection  with  the  main  action,  the  only  trace  of  such 
action  lies  in  the  fact  that  Achilles,  the  giver  of  the 
games,  shows  special  favor  to  Agamemnon,  inasmuch  as 
the  main  theme  of  the  Iliad  is  the  quarrel  between  these 
tv;o  heroes;     the  celebration  to  that  extent  contributes 
to  the  development  of  the  main  action.     In  Vergil  on 
the  other  hand,  the  games  lead  to  the  preoccupation 
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of  the  men  in  the  Trojan  company,  in  the  absence  of  the 
men,  the  women  v^lio  are  tired  by  their  long  wanderings, 
have  an  opportunity  at  last  to  realize  a  mischievous  in- 
tention and  end  their  tedious  travels.     'Ahile  the  men 
are  busy  with  the  contests  the  v;omen  plot  and  achieve  the 
burning  of  the  ships,     bo  the  games  are  closely  knit  to 
the  following  chapters  of  actions* 

As  mentioned  previously,  the*  material  with  which  the 
poet  enriched  the  action  was  suggested  by  the  tv/enty  third 
Iliad.     The  Aeneas  legend  contained  no  such  incidents  as 
funeral  games;  it  did  include  the  burning  of  the  ships,  but 
not  necessarily  at  this  place. 

The  games  in  Homer  are  eight  and  arranged  so  that  the 
reader's  interest  decreases  from  beginning  to  the  end.  Ver- 
gil tries  both  for  S3rmi-netry  and  unity.    He  has  selected 
fev(?er  games  and  it  makes  unity  easier  to  attain. 

In  choosing  the  contests,  the  poet  followed  Homer  in 
selecting  the  footrace,  the  boxing  match,  and  the  archery, 
except  in  the  last  case,  these  games  were  common  in  his 
own  time.    Archery  was  hardly  a  real  pursuit  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  first  contest  Vergil  would  undoubtedly  have  taken 
the  chariot  race  from  Homer,  if  he  could  have  done  so,  but 
the  Trojans  having  travelled  over  the  sea  in  ships,  for 
over  seven  years,  had  little  occasion  to  make  use  of 
chariots  or  horses;  here  then  the  conditions  of  his  own 
story  led  Vergil  to  substitute  a  boat  race  lYhich  he 
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modelled  hov/ever  after  Homer's  chariot  race."  * 

The  Game  of  Troy  with  which  the  funeral  games  in 
honor  of  Anchises  end,  was  no  mere  careless  compliment 
to  Augustus  who  loved  and  had  revived  it,  and  to  the 
sons  of  the  nohle  Romans  who  had  taken  part  in  it. 
The  spirited  detail  of  Vergil's  account  shows  that 
he  must  himself  have  taken  delight  in  watching  the 
eager,  excited  lads  in  their  equestrian  maneuvers. 
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3)       The  Shields  of  Achilles  and  Aeneas 


"The  shield  of  Achilles-)^-  in  the  Iliad  is  like  the 

Iliad  itself,  a  picture  of  human  life  and  of  human 
ti 

activity." It  was  designed  v;ith  equal  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity.    It  contained  a  pictuTe  of  the  social  and 
material  world.     On  the  "boss  or  central  circle  were 
engraved  the  sun,  'moon  and  all  the  starry  host  of 
heaven,  while  on  the  "border  was  the  stream  of  ocean. 
The  intermediate  circle  v/as  divided  into  compartments, 
in  which  peace  and  v/ar  were  represented  in  various 
aspects;  and  the  whole  taken  together  told  the  main 
events  of  the  heroic  life. 

1.  A  city  of  peace. 

2.  A  bridal  procession  v;ith  music,  chanting 
youths  and  maidens. 

3.  The  foriun,  the  people,  the  judges  and  tv/o 
men  pleading. 

4.  A  beleaguered  city,  warriors  of  the  place 
holding  the  fields,  the  enemies  lying 
opposed  to  them,  an  ambuscade  is  planned 
against  the  besiegers  -  l^lars  and  Pallas 
conspicuous  gods  above  mortals  lead  them 
on  -  they  conceal  themselves  near  a  water- 
ing-trough and  kill  the  oncoming  cattle 
and  herdsmen  -  the  battle  then  takes  place 
on  the  plain  -  Contention,  Tumult  and  Pate 
rage  in  the  conflict  -  their  garments  be- 
come bloody. 

5.  Some  agricultural  scenes  follow  -  the 
ploughmen  -  the  reapers  -  three  sheep 
herders  -  gleaning  boys  -  and  the  master 
leaning  on  his  staff,  watching  the  harvest 
in  silent  joy. 

6.  A  happy  scene  of  an  abundant  vintage  -  a 
picture  of  pasture  life  -  four  herdsmen- 


^      Homer  -    VV.  Lucas  Collins 
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nine  dogs  driving  the  oxen  -  two  dreadful 
lions  seize  upon  a  bull  and  tear  it  to 
pieces  -  the  men  urge  the  dogs  on,  but 
they  keep  aloof.     Then  there  is  a  picture 
of  a  beautiful  vale,  flocks  of  sheep, 
sheepfolds  and  huts  of  the  shepherds. 

7.     The  last  compartment  of  the  intermediate 

circle  contained  an  elaborate  design  of  the 
Pyrrhic  dance  as  invented  by  Daedalus  in 
Gnossus  foi?  the  fair-haired  Ariadne." 

"The  shield  of  Aeneas  serves  a  different  purpose  than 

that  of  Achilles.     Its  pictures  are  not  for  ornamentation- 

they  are  to  be  prophecy,  inspiration  and  history.  The 

matter  of  this  shield  answers  in  like  manner  to  the  poem, 

both  tell  of  Rome,  of  Roman  life  and  Roman  men, 

"res  Italas  Rom.anoruinque  triumphos"  (74) 

The  whole  passage  in  which  it  is  elaborately  described 

is  of  remarkable  beauty  even  to  modern  taste,  and  upon 

a  Roman's  ear  and  imagination,  m.ust  have  had  a  wonderful 

effect.     The  story  is  told  in  eight  compartments,  filled 

with  the  leading  events  in  the  great  city's  existence. 

1.  Birth  of  Romulus  and  the  union  of  the 

2.  Romans  with  the  Sabines  which  began  v/ith 
the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  women. 

3.  Doom  of  Mettius,  the  Alban,  and  the  keeping 

4.  of  the  Tiber  bridge  by  Horatius  against  Lars 
Porsena , 

5.  Defence  of  the  Capitol  by  Manlius  against 
the  Gauls . 

6.  Procession  of  Salii  with  sacred  shields. 

7.  Regions  of  the  world  below  where  Cataline  lies 
in  torment,  v/hile  Cato  has  his  portion  with 
the  j  us  t  • 


(74) 


Aen.     Bk.  VIII  626 
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8.     Within  the  whole,  around  the  boss  of 
the  shield,  there  runs  a  sea  of  molten 
gold  in  which  sport  silver  dolphins 
joining  the  centre  designs  -  the  glories 
of  «-ugustus.     There  are  the  gods  of  Rome, 
conspicuous  amongst  whom  is  the  Archer 
Apollo,  the  tutelary  deity,  of  the  house 
of  Caesar,  who  puts  to  flight  the  dog- 
headed  Anulis  and  other  monstrous  gods 
of  ^gypt.     There  too,  is  blazoned  the 
"triple  triumph"  of  Augustus,  graced 
by  a  long  procession  of  captives  from 
all  the  tribes,  from  Scythia  to  the 
Euphrates.        These  are  the  pictiires 
Vergil  has  placed  on  the  Shield,  pictures 
of  j  oy  and  hope  - 

"rerumque  ignarus  imagine  gaudet"    (75)  * 


(75)  Aen.  Bk.  VIII  730 

^      Vergil    -  W.  L.  Collins     -Philadelphia  -  1871 
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IV  Conclusion 

In  this  study  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  both  Homer  and  Vergil  follow  closely  the 
^  rules  set  down  for  the  writing  of  an  epic.  The 

epic  poem  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Butcher, 
"relates  a  great  and  complete  action  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  fortunes  of  a  people  or  to  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind,  and  which  sums  up  the  life  of  a 
period.     The  story  and  the  deeds  of  those  who  pass 
across  the  wide  canvas  are  linked  with  the  larger 
movement  of  which  the  men  themselves  are  hut  a  part. 
The  particular  action  rests  upon  forces  outside  the 
tide  of  events.     The  hairbreadth  escapes,  the  sur- 
prises, the  marvelous  incidents  of  the  epic  story, 
only  partly  depend  on  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the 
hero."  (76) 

Both  Aristotle  and  Horace  left  behind  them 
such  rules  as  made  them  looked  upon  by  all  men  of 
learning  as  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of  learning. 
The  poem.s  of  Hom.er  and  Vergil  are  the  most  perfect 
models  of  this  type  of  writing,  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.    Both  writers  in  their  masterpieces  have 
accomplished  much.     The  epics  are,  in  a  way,  and  as 
^  far  as  manners  and  institutions  are  concerned,  his- 

torical documents.     In  his  Iliad,  Homer  has  taken 
only  one  phase  of  the  Fall  of  Troy  and  out  of  this 


(76)  A.  Butcher  Op.  (Jit. 


historical  part  he  has  made  a  whole.     He  not  only 
tells  us  that  the  anger  of  Achilles  is  his  subject 
hut  he  also  in  express  words,  excludes  all  ether 
parts  of  the  Trojan  war.     The  action  of  the  Odyssey 
concerns  the  returning  home  of  the  hero  and  the  de- 
lays he  meets.     Vergil  has  tiaken  an  entire  action 
for  his  subject;  the  arrival- of  Aeneas  into  Italy 
and  his  settlement  there. 

"Both  of  these  poets  have  taken  for  their 
heroes,  men  who  are  constantly  persecuted.  Although 
Achilles'  chief  quality  is  viciousness  yet  the  moral 
is  instructive.     It  is  the  courage  of  Achilles  that 
is  proposed  for  imitation  not  the  pride  and  dis- 
obedience to  his  general  nor  his  brutal  cruelty 
to  his  dead  enemy  Hector,  nor  the  selling  of  his 
body  to  his  father.     The  poet  shows  these  actions 
to  be  shunned  not  imitated.     Since  the  story  of 
Odyssey  is  for  the  conduct  of  a  state  and  for  policy, 
the  quality  required  is  prudence.     The  poet  has  given 
also  to  his  character  a  valor  and  constancy  which 
makes  him  Invincible  in  the  most  daring  and  des- 
perate adventures.     Vergil's  design  was  to  intro- 
duce a  nevj  form  of  government  and  a  new  Master. 
Hence  this  new  master  must  be  endov/ed  with  all  the 
qualities  which  the  founder  of  a  state  ought  to 
have  and  all  the  virtues  which  make  a  prince  beloved. 
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So  we  find  that  the  character  of  Achilles  is  the 
unyielding  anger  of  a  revengeful,  unjust  and 
valiant  prince  -  that  of  Odysseus  a  wise  and 
prudent  pretense  of  a  valiant  king  -  that  of 
Aeneas  is  a  mild,  and  good  natured  piety  upheld 
as  the  two  others  by  a  valor  and  an  unshaken 
courage. 

In  the  Iliad  the  permanent  truth  present- 
ed is:  -  that  a  misunderstanding  betv/een  friends 
is  the  ruin  of  fanily  and  all  sorts  of  society. 
In  the  Odyssey  we  find  that  the  absence  of  a  per- 
son from  his  ovm  home  or  one  who  has  not  an  eve  to 
what  is  done  there,  is  the  cause  of  great  disorder. 
Vergil  makes  it  appear  that  the  great  revolutions 
which  happen  in  states  are  brought  about  by  the 
appointment  of  v/ill  of  God,  and  that  those  who 
oppose  them  are  v;icked  and  have  been  punished 
according  to  their  desserts,  because  Heaven  never 
fails  to  protect  those  heroes  of  v^hom  it  makes  choice 
to  carry  on  and  execute  its  great  designs."  •» 

It  is  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  whether 
Homer  or  Vergil  had  the  greater  genius.  But  with- 
out detracting  from  either  it  may  be  said  that  each 
had  his  own  peculiar  excellences  which  the  other 
did  not  possess.  Both  are  excellent  in  thle  kind. 
It  is  the  fortime  of  Homer  to  have  been  born  first 
and  thus  produced  the  model.     If  perchance  one 

*  Bossu  Op.  Cit. 


thinks  the  Latin  poet  is  better,  it  is  because 
he  had  such  an  excellent  model  to  imitate.  Yet 
it  is  very  evident  that  they  both  had  great 
genius  and  stand  alone  as  masters  of  the  epic. 
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